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: Olympic Games 


“Faster, Higher, Stronger” 





HAVE 
YOU 
HEARD? 


Dry Games 

The student senate at the University of New Hamp- 
shire has voted a policy of absolutely no drinking at the 
university football games. 


At Home or Away 

Henceforth Great Britain will allow unrestricted im- 
ports of whisky from the United States and other coun- 
tries. This came as a result of pressure from American 
distillers, who say that Americans spend $68,000,000 a 
year on Scotch, but only $1,900 worth of American 
whisky is allowed annually into the United Kingdom. 
Obviously, this relaxing of controls is to induce more 
tourist trade by permitting American travelers to get 
drunk on the same thing they drink back home. 


Is Liquor Good Business? 

Statistics show that dry communities have a much 
smaller number of arrests for intoxication, as well as of 
arrests for drunkenness, says Herbert J. Mainwaring of 
Wollaston, chairman of the Massachusetts No-License 
Committee. In wet communities up to 65 per cent of ar- 
rests are for drunkenness, but in dry communities this 
ratio is less than 25 per cent. 

For instance, Melrose, Massachusetts, a dry community 
with a population of 26,988, averaged 702 arrests of all 
kinds annually for 1952 and 1953. Of the total number for 
each year only 74 were for drunkenness. 

In contrast, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, a wet com- 


Where Youth Are Learning to Drink 


munity with a population of 42,691, averaged 3,355 arrests 
for the same two years and of these arrests 1,709 were for 
drunkenness each year on the average. 


Don’t Drink Own Product! 


In Kentucky, the nation’s foremost distilling state, 83 
of 120 counties are dry. 


Litter-Bug Ammunition 


During 1956, according to estimates, 8,250,000,000 beer 
cans were used by brewers. 


Drys Gain in Local Option 


Some 831 local-option contests on November 6 resulted 
in a dry gain. Three hundred and twenty wet areas re- 
mained wet, 427 dry areas remained dry; 56 converted 
from wet to dry, and only 28 from dry to wet. 


Is This a Safeguard? 


The United States sends 10,000,000 of its best youth to 
the four corners of the world to help safeguard democ- 
racy, and at the same time permits one liquor shop for 
every 96 families, eight taverns for every five churches, or 
for every four schools in the nation. 


Upswing in Wine 

It is reported that wine consumption in France has 
reached an all-time high, as the result of new campaigns 
by the government to dispose of surplus stocks. Every 
man, woman, and child in the nation now averages about 
go quarts annually. 


Alcohol Breath on Crime 


During the first six months of 1956, 60.66 per cent 
of all arrests were alcohol related, reports the FBI. Ar- 
rests for drunkenness totaled 1,273,319; disorderly con- 
duct, 325,935; driving while intoxicated, 137,098. 


Liquor Doesn't Pay Its Own Way 


In 1955 the cost for maintaining the San Francisco 
police department totaled $10,800,000, but the liquor taxes 
and revenue amounted to only $1,256,978. Of the 63,561 
arrests in this city, 43,709 were for drunkenness. 

For Los Angeles the cost of operating its police de- 
partment was $29,669,000 in 1955. Liquor revenues totaled 
$1,581,966, about 1 dollar in every 18 of the cost of po- 
lice operations. Total arrests in this metropolitan area 
amounted to 205,657, of which 101,725 were for drunken- 
ness and drunk driving, or nearly 50 per cent. 
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OUR COVER 
Burning constantly during 
the entire time of the Games 
in Melbourne, Australia, the 
3 Olympic Flame is perhaps one 


of the most significant symbols 
in the world, indicative of the 
true purpose of the Games. 

“May the Olympic Torch,” 
wrote the founder of the 
Games, at the inception of the 
modern relay in 1936, “pur- 
sue its path through the ages, 
increasing friendly under- 
standing among nations, for 
the good of a humanity ever 
more enthusiastic, always 
more audacious, perpetually 
purer.” 

“Listen’s” cover photo of 
the Flame comes from United 
Press and portrays, against 
the background of the gigan- 
tic stadium crowded with 
breathless spectators, the au- 
spicious moment immediately 
following the lighting of the 
cremonial fire. 
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peaceful coexistence? 


S MORE mangled corpses and demolished: cars 

pile up along the_natien’s highways, the “great 
debate” intensifies as to how to deal with the worsening 
toll. 

Everywhere voices chime in, and well-planned pub- 
licity campaigns are conducted in an effort to reduce the 
hazard. Still the grisly total keeps climbing, an annual 
total of dead and injured almost equivalent to the entire 
population of the city of Cleveland, or more than that 
of San Francisco or of Washington, D.C. 

Cars come equipped with new safety gadgets, roads 
are improved to near perfection, and drivers undergo 
periodic tests. Yet the thoroughfares of travel are slippery 
with the blood of the victims of tragedy. 

Until quite recently, however, very little has crept 
into public print and pronouncement about drinking 
and driving. Now the tide is beginning to turn. Seem- 
ingly, reluctance to point the finger directly at drink as 
one of the culprits is melting away a little. Even the 
National Safety Council, for the first time, recognizes this 
factor to a significant degree in its current Back the 
Attack Campaign. 

More communities and states have adopted compulsory 
intoxication tests for suspected drinking drivers, or are 
in process of considering such tests. Mandatory jail sen- 
tences are being demanded—and enforced in some areas 
where the law already permits. 

In general, considerable progress has been made in 
recognizing and acknowledging drink as a major hazard 
on the highway. Some headway is being made in dealing 
with the problem that drinking creates. 


But we make bold to emphasize that any successful 
campaign to eliminate this element in traffic must go 
further—or start sooner—than caring for the victims, or 
ferreting out the driver who drinks. It must be a pro- 
gram of prevention rather than cure. 

For example, along many of our highways there 
blazes forth the most colorful, alluring advertising in the 
world. Drink this brand, drink that one. In some major 
areas at least 60 per cent of all billboards are a come-on 
to drink. Is it any wonder the public responds? 

All such advertising should be eliminated and banned 
from our highways. Why conduct safety campaigns, 
claiming that drinking and driving don’t mix, and at the 
same time tempt drivers to try mixing the two? 

Furthermore, roadhouses, taverns, cocktail lounges— 
whatever they may be called—jostle against one another 
for space along our streets, beckoning to the driver to 
stop in. How else can he go on his way, or return home, 
but to drive? It is like putting a glass in one hand, and 
the car keys in the other, then telling him not to drive. 
Trying to persuade a drinker not to drive is a complete 
waste of time, all the more so under such circumstances. 

Sooner or later, the main emphasis will have to be 
made, in the words of one writer, “on persuading people 
not to drink, either before or after driving.” In our 
mobile age the automobile is so essential and constant a 
factor in our lives that it enters into nearly every activity 
in which we engage. 

What is vitally needed today is the complete divorce 
of drinking from driving. There is no such thing as 
peaceful coexistence between the two. 














Modern custom has surrounded 
drinking with an aura of 
glamour and fashion, 

but now it is time to— 


How can we account for this fact? It is quite simple. 
The alcohol in the beer, wine, or whisky is a poisonous 
substance, and nature will j in one way or another rebel 
when a poisonous substance is taken into the body. The 
human body will do its best to expel a poison in a natural 
manner, but occasionally will do so in a very violent 
manner. 

Experiments conducted with animals also show that 
if animals are given their choice between water and alco- 
hol, when quenching their thirst they will always choose 
water. Only if nothing else is available, or if an unnatural 


will it take the alcoholic beverage. 


ay appetite has previously been developed in the animal, 


_.. If 90 per cent of drinkers did not enjoy their first drink, 
“And if 57 per cent of those who drink do not like the taste 


€ of liquor, then why do people drink? There are many 


’ 
GALLOWAY 


Pa | © person, irrespective of race, creed, or 


color, rank, profession, or status, physical deformity or 
mental deficiency has ever become an alcoholic who has 
not imbibed or become addicted to alcohol. This is a 
basic fact. 

Furthermore, the appetite for an alcoholic beverage is 
in itself unnatural. No one is born with a craving for 
drink. Drinking is a habit that must be acquired. Some 
may question this, especially, or in particular, those who 
live in localities where the drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the home, in the office, and at social functions 
is common practice, while the drinking of water and 
other nonalcoholic beverages is an uncommon practice. 
Nevertheless, it is recognized that no one is born with 
an appetite for liquor. There are millions of people, in 
fact, vast populations, who are total abstainers. This in 
itself indicates drinking is a habit that must be acquired. 

Recent surveys indicate that 57 per cent of people who 
drink, even after they have acquired the habit, do not like 
the taste of liquor, and approximately go per cent defi- 
nitely did not enjoy their first drink. 
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basons, but they can be summarized in these five most 


‘Monkey 
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sees, monkey does.” The most frequent 
pressure. The habits, fashion, and customs 


W. A. SCHARFFENBERG 


Executive Director 
International Commission for the Prevention of Alcoholism 


mine his own habits and way of life. In this respect the 
human race is much like the monkey—‘Monkey sees, 
monkey does.” We are conformists. 

Especially is this true of the teen-ager. Being one of 
the crowd is the teen-ager’s main aim in life. Nothing 
pains him more than appearing to be different. This is 
especially noticeable when alcohol is involved. Most 
teen-agers would rather be dead than be different. To be 
set apart is something the ordinary teen-ager can’t take; 
and what sets him apart faster than not being thought of 
as one of the crowd? 

The same general pattern exists among adults. Drinks 
are served at dinner parties, at socials, and on other occa- 
sions. The normal adult, too, wants to be one of the 
crowd. Even though he may not care for a cocktail, to 
please his host or hostess he will take the glass that is 
offered to him. Those who travel the “cocktail circuit” 
are in the same rut. They go with the crowd. They are 
afraid to be different. 

Commander Marvin Wellman of the Naval Hospital 
at Esquimalt, British Columbia, says that many young 
men become alcoholics because they are forced to live 
with heavy-drinking social groups. Dr. Wellman reports 
the results of a two-year study in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. 
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He studied the lives of twenty-eight drinkers, all under 
the age of thirty-five, from March, 1952, to March, 1954. 
They were sociable, charming, and sensitive individuals, 
and drank in order to be liked. Dr. Wellman writes: 

“During adolescence these men had been thrust into 
social groups in which drinking regularly and to the ex- 
tent of drunkenness was an accepted and approved 
custom. ... 

“Before beginning to drink regularly, eleven were fre- 
quently aware that others had set them aside from the 
group because of their abstinent habits and they were 
occasionally subjected to taunts by one or more members 
of the group. 

“Later ‘being drunk’ became a regular pattern of be- 
havior from the age of about nineteen and a half. In 
general,” Dr. Wellman concludes, “all twenty-six started 
out to make the grade as good, average citizens. Trouble 
started when they mixed with groups where ‘getting 
drunk’ was the accepted, and approved, social activity.” 

2. “Get away from it all.” Many indicate that they 
drink to get away from reality, to drown their troubles 
and forget themselves. For example, a man gets into an 
argument with his wife because he can’t take her nag- 
ging, so he gets his coat and hat, slams the door, and 
takes to the nearest bar, tavern, or favorite cocktail 
lounge, and there drowns his troubles in drink. 

Or he may be involved in some financial problem or 
business deal that he can’t see his way through, or finds 
no solution to; so he runs off to a bar to dissolve his 
troubles in drink. When he wakes up the next morning, 
however, he finds that his troubles are still with him, 
that his family, business, or financial problems are still 
unsolved; and in addition he has been saddled with an- 
other problem—the hang-over. 

Those who use alcohol as an escape gadget are unable 
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. q Typical of the Institutes of 

| Scientific Studies being 
' established by the Interna- 
'*- 4 | tional Commission is this ses- 
sion at Bombay, India, one 
of four such Institutes now 
in regular operation. 







to face reality, to meet issues, or to stand on their own 
and see their problems through to a satisfactory solution. 
They haven’t developed the moral stamina it takes to 
meet the issues of life. They lean on a habit-forming, 
narcotic drug to bolster them up and to pull them over 
their hard bumps. 

3. “It’s everywhere.” Others drink because of the 
ready availability of alcoholic beverages. In some areas 
every home-has a wine cellar, every office has a wine 
chest, every restaurant serves it, and every store carries 
it. It’s easy to get. 

The number of drinkers in any one country or local- 
ity, and the amount each drinker drinks, is in direct ratio 
to its accessibility, in other words, to the number of 
liquor outlets. The easier it is to get, and the more out- 
lets there are in any given community, the more people 
will drink and the more each drinker will take. 

Price also enters into the picture, for the cheaper a 
drink is, the more there will be consumed. The more it 
costs, the less will be consumed. Denmark is a good 
example of the latter. The prices are high, with the result 
that the per capita consumption is lower; while in France 
where drink is cheap and readily secured, the per capita 
consumption is higher. 

4. “I must drink.” Many persons drink because they 
have become addicted. One drink leads to another, and 
finally not only has drinking become a habit, but the 
drinker has become an addict. He takes a drink or two 
with every meal, during every meal, after every meal, 
and in intervals between meals. 

5. “I didn’t know.” Finally, people drink because of 
their ignorance. In this group are included physicians, 
educators, and many professional people, as well as com- 
mon people. This group includes the occasional drinker, 
the so-called social drinker, the (Turn to page 32.) 


Eleven different nations Government and profes- 


Turkey, in September, 1956. 





Governor Ruben Wagns- The Hon. Tokutaro Kita- 


minister of fi- son of Kalmar, Sweden, mura, member of the the United States to 
nance, Bombay, signs the Declaration. Japanese Diet and the Honorable 
signs the Declara- = W. A. Scharffenberg and formerly minister of Raymond Gary of 6 
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India observe. name to the Declaration. to the Declaration. 








are represented in this sional leaders of the Philip- 
meeting of International pine Islands gather in an 
Commission officers and exploratory meeting to set 
members gathered in up their National Committee 
the city of Istanbul, in the framework of the 


International Commission. 
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Qn January 12, 1956, the story of the almost simul- 


L. E. MILES 


taneous arrest of more than thirty narcotics pushers in 
the city and county of San Bernardino made Ss 
news. This largest such coup in the history of Califor- 
nia resulted from six months of tireless effort and close 
co-operation on the part of the city, county, and state 
agencies. In this feature “Listen’s” readers are taken 
behind the scenes to glimpse the careful, long-range 
planning necessary to cope with this deadly menace of 
modern society. 

Human bones had been discovered on the Mojave 
Desert in Southern California. Investigating officers from 
San Bernardino County left their car to search the loca- 
tion. They saw another car stop, and the actions of the 
occupants aroused their suspicion. Thinking the men 
might be out to hide stolen goods, the officers searched 
the car and found the men in possession of two pounds 
of bulk marijuana which they had come éut to roll into 
cigarettes. The men admitted their guilt, but when the 
case came into court it was thrown out beqause the arrest 
of the offenders involved evidence obtained by illegal 
search and seizure, which by decision of California’s su- 
preme court, in adopting the rule of the Federal courts, 
is not admissible evidence in court. 

Not long afterward several grim-faced men met in the 
office of San Bernardino’s mayor, Raymond H. Gregory. 
They knew that the use of drugs was increasing in that 
area. Drastic steps were needed to curtail it. Chief of 
Police James W. Ellis of San Bernardino city was there, 
as were his chief narcotics officer, William Arnold Yost, 
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A Bulk 
marijuana 
and heroin 
capsules 
found during 
one of the 
narcotics 
raids in San 
Bernardino. 





The scar on the arm of this 
addict plainly shows where 
he has been injecting 
heroin into his veins. 


and the sheriff of San Bernardino County, Frank Bland. 

They would profit by the experience with the peddlers 
caught on the desert. Instead of acting on hot tips and 
apprehending the narcotics peddlers with the drug in 
their possession, their undercover men would make bona- 
fide purchases from the peddlers. Thus they could pro- 
cure search warrants and grand-jury indictments before 
making arrests. 

No agency had enough money to finance a drive of 
the magnitude they contemplated, so city, county, and 
state pooled funds, with each bearing one third of the 
expense. 

Men already on the force were known to the peddlers, 
so it was necessary to employ persons unknown to the 
pushers. The new men were given two months’ intensive 
training. By paying his salary, campaigners secured on 
loan one of Los Angeles County’s top narcotics officers. 

These trained men were to locate peddlers, make pur- 
chases, and place the information in labeled envelopes 
for analysis and later evidence. 
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Periodic arrests would not be made, for the arrest of 
one peddler tended to make others take cover. The in- 
vestigation would culminate in one grand coup. The 
success of the undertaking would depend upon absolute 
secrecy of operation. 

Enforcement officers bore much harsh criticism with 
regard to what seemed their lackadaisical attitude. This 
criticism reached its peak when nine high-school students 
were arrested on November 22 under the Welfare and 
Institutions Code for leading dissolute lives. Use of nar- 
cotics was involved. In the midst of gathering evidence 
for the big coup this scandal delayed plans because some 
of the frightened peddlers took cover. Men who were 
working almost twice the regulation day were given 
tongue lashings by uninformed fellow officers for “sol- 
diering on the job,” since many of their routine duties 
could not be cared for. 

Occasionally a law-enforcement agent would ask a 
former narcotics addict to make purchases for him. This 
plan did not work well, because former addicts proved 
unreliable, and in a number of instances demonstrated 
that the habit had not been broken. Sometimes a man 
would take money to purchase dope and never return. 
Others would come back with capsules that contained 
powdered sugar or flour instead of heroin, and the 
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marijuana cigarettes would have substitutions of crushed 
tobacco, alfalfa, or grass. The purchaser would be “higher 
than a kite,” having used the narcotic himself. 

On the night of January 11, 1956, the raid took place al- 
most simultaneously in many different places, the men 
working in squads of four, with Walter R. Creighton, 
chief of the State Bureau of Narcotics Enforcement, su- 
pervising activities. 

A stock accusation of narcotics peddlers is that they 
have been abused by arresting officers and made to con- 
fess. To forestall this, newspapermen, television photogra- 
phers, and recorders accompanied the officers. As these 
men entered a house, an offender was asked whether he 
objected to photographs. There was no objection, hence 
no invasion of privacy. Thus there were not only wit- 
nesses, but photographs and recordings of all that took 
place. 

Little resistance was met. Many told where their 
stores were concealed. 

One hunted man was already in jail for burglary. 
Among the thirty arrested that night, two were sixteen- 
year-old minors who had been peddling to high-school 
students, Two others were women. One a mother, a 
heroin addict, who had a sixteen-year-old son, also an 
addict and a peddler. (Turn to page 25.) 


healthy body and a wholesome mental attitude. The 
latter portion of this particular objective is one that has 
tremendous importance as the whole area of juvenile prob- 
lems is viewed today. Young people today are interested 
in having a healthy body physically because of the empha- 
sis that is placed on athletics, but this matter of “a whole- 
some mental attitude” is one which has not been given so 
much attention as might be profitably given to it. 

3. To develop an accurate understanding of the effects 
of alcohol. This is the only one of these objectives as 
stated that makes any specific reference to alcohol. 

4. To develop a sense of responsibility for one’s own 
welfare and that of others. 

5. To develop an attitude of respect for the rights of 
those who have opinions different from our own. 

6. To help young people accept the responsibility for 
making their own decisions on the basis of careful study. 

7. To teach young people to do orderly thinking so as 
to arrive at right conclusions. 

8. To encourage a reasonable expression of individu- 


ality and evidence of respect for their own views. 


g- To cultivate a desire for wholesome recreational 
activities as a means of satisfying the natural desire for 
a good time. 

10. To help youth see that the right to experiment in- 
volves also accepting of the consequences of those 
experiments. 

11. To develop a sense of pride in the kind of conduct 
which brings a feeling of self-respect and the approval of 


~ worth-while associates. 


12. To encourage an analytical attitude toward propa- 
ganda of whatever nature, and develop the ability to 
analyze it on the basis of motives, methods, and objectives. 
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DONOVAN 
COURVILLE, 
Ph.D. 


From a lecture delivered at the 
Institute of Scientific Studies 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism 


LCOHOL 


N ORDER to understand the intoxicating eff 
alcohol in the body, we must turn from its simple p 
and chemical properties and examine the route, 
by the alcohol from the time it is taken until it is d 
or eliminated from the body. 

We will begin with a discussion of absorption, which 
refers to the taking in of any food or liquid through the 
alimentary canal into the blood stream. For example, 
when one eats food, that food goes through a process of 
digestion, and then is absorbed from the intestines into 
the blood stream to become a part of the body and its 
metabolism. The absorption of alcohol is somewhat 
peculiar in that about one third of it is absorbed directly 
from the stomach. From two thirds to three fourths is 
absorbed from the intestines. 

Alcohol is one of the few substances that is absorbed 
from the stomach, and this is the reason the drinker gets 
a quick lift, as he thinks, from his drinking. Alcohol 
does not have to wait until it goes into the intestines to be 
absorbed. In other words, the absorption of alcohol will 
begin more rapidly than will the absorption of food 
materials, hence this apparently quick lift. 

In what form is alcohol absorbed? Most food products 
are digested and converted to a different form before 
absorption, but alcohol is absorbed as it is taken in. It 
requires no digestion. 

How fast will it be absorbed from the stomach? If 
the stomach is empty, about 50 per cent of it is absorbed 
in about fifteen minutes. That is much beyond the rate 
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general, when food other than fat is eaten the food ma- 
terials go to the liver first after absorption. That also is 
true of alcohol. From the liver it goes into the blood 
stream, and from there all around the body. It becomes a 
part of probably every cell in the body, but not to an equal 
degree, because there are certain types of tissues that more 
readily absorb the alcohol. Brain tissue absorbs it most 
readily, so that in a short time following a person’s taking 
alcohol the greatest concentration of it will be there. 

The nerves also take up alcohol readily, and these, 
with the brain, are the first to feel the toxic effects. It is 
the action of alcohol on the nerves and brain that results 
in the symptoms of intoxication which are so familiar. 

Fat tissue seems to absorb alcohol least, and muscle 
tissue very little. The liver will absorb and hold a con- 
siderable fraction of it. That is why there is a notable 
damage frequently to be found in the liver from excessive 
use of alcohol. 

And how much alcohol would remain in the blood after 
an indulgence in alcohol, and how much of it would thus 
be taken up by the tissues? Some people seem to have the 
idea that to become intoxicated, about half of the blood 
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liquid must be in the form of alcohol. This is far from 
the truth. If a person is “dead drunk”—unconscious—he 
will have something in the neighborhood of four tenths 
of 1 per cent alcohol in his blood. Since the body contains 
about six quarts of blood, this means that it requires only 
about one ounce of alcohol in the entire blood stream to 
produce this degree of intoxication. That isn’t very much. 

If a person is staggering around and is much affected 
but not unconscious, then his blood alcohol content will 
be about three tenths of 1 per cent. When he first mani- 
fests obvious symptoms of drunkenness, the blood will 
contain two tenths of 1 per cent or perhaps somewhat less. 
At one tenth of 1 per cent he may not show many outward 
symptoms other than a slower movement and a thickened 
speech. It should be clear then that the amount of alcohol 
in the blood, necessary to show symptoms of intoxication 
in varying degrees, is relatively small. If the concentration 
of alcohol in the blood reaches as high as five tenths of 
I per cent, death is liable to result. The amazing thing is 
that so few deaths occur. 

And what is it that prevents many people from dying 
from the use of alcohol? It is the simple fact that they 
become unconscious before this point is reached and fur- 
ther drinking is automatically stopped. If it were not for 
this, it would be very easy to build up the alcohol content 
of the blood to a fatal concentration. 

It should be kept in mind that it is not the alcohol in 
the blood which produces the symptoms of intoxication. 
It is rather that part which has been absorbed by the brain 
and the nerves. If the total blood contained, for example, 
one ounce of alcohol, it would be quite possible for the 
combined tissues to contain an equal amount so that in a 
case of extreme intoxication there might be as much as 
two ounces of absorbed alcohol in the body. That is about 
the amount of alcohol in a four-ounce glass of whisky. 

Of course this alcohol is not absorbed instantly, and 
metabolism and elimination processes begin immediately 
after any part of it is absorbed. Hence a person may be 
able to take considerably more than this four-ounce glass 
of whisky without these dire effects being noted. 

How does the body get rid of alcohol once it is ab- 
sorbed? This is accomplished through the same channels 
that excrete other waste products—the kidneys and the 
lungs, largely. The fact that one can smell alcohol on the 
breath of a person who has been drinking indicates that 
he is excreting it through his lungs. The more he drinks, 
the more obvious will be this odor of alcohol in the breath. 
This is the basis of the balloon test given to drivers sus- 
pected of being under the influence of liquor. The sus- 
pected person is asked to blow up a balloon. The air from 
this balloon is then examined for its alcohol content. From 
the results, the amount of alcohol in the blood can be 
calculated and the degree of intoxication determined. 

This would seem to serve as an effective deterrent in 
keeping the drinker from getting behind the wheel of his 
car. Actually it is not as effective as it could be because 
traffic police are often hampered by the provisions in the 
state laws. These laws are not uniform among the states, 
but differ in the clarity of definition of the amount of alco- 
hol which must be present before the driver is considered 
as not capable of driving properly. In some cases the 
amount named is so high that the test has little signifi- 
cance. It is now well established (Turn to page 26.) 
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Fw people have the opportunity of living in the past, present, and future all at 
once; but I did just that for the space of two hours at the opening of the world’s great- 

Striving to achieve their est pageant, the Olympic Games in Melbourne, Australia. q 

Events from the dim past raced forward to blend with the glamour of modern 
best, 4,500 athletes compete festivity, combining to give a most spectacular glimpse into tomorrow. 

In dazzling brightness the past’s glory was illuminated as the last runner carrying 
the Olympic Torch, lighted at the ancient Temple of Zeus in Greece, entered the 
pageant. arena. This Torch relay was first instituted in modern times at the Berlin Olympic 

Games in 1936. 

Actually the ceremony began on the plain of Olympia in Greece, 217 miles south- 
west of Athens among the ruins of the ancient Olympic stadium and on the site of 
the first recorded race of 210 yards in the year B.c. 776, from which originated the 
Olympic Games 2,732 years ago. 

For the Melbourne games the torch was lighted in Greece at 9:30 a.m. on Friday, 
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November 2, by a girl attired in the costume of ancient 
Greece and surrounded by other young girls, who held a 
powerful magnifying glass, through which the rays of the 
sun were concentrated onto a small pile of wood strips, 
to kindle the Olympic Flame. 

Soon after the fire began to burn, there began the relay 
of 350 Greek athletes who in turn carried the torch to the 
beautiful marble Olympic Stadium in Athens, scene of 
the first Games of the modern era in 1896. From there it 
was taken to the Athens airport, where a Qantas air 
liner was waiting to fly it to Darwin, Australia. Before 
the flame went aboard the aircraft, however, it was trans- 
ferred into one of two old-fashioned miner’s lamps, for 
international aviation regulations forbid an open flame 
in an aircraft. The flame burning on benzine, it was 
flown from Athens to Cairns, Australia, via Beirut, Ka- 
rachi, Calcutta, Singapore, Djakarta, and Darwin. 

After having been passed from runner to runner over 
a distance nonstop of 2,831 miles from Cairns to Mel- 
bourne, each runner having to run his mile in six 
minutes, it arrived at the gigantic Olympics arena pre- 
cisely on time. As the last runner circled the field, the 
torch blazed forth, sparks falling onto the track. 

In the warm summer sun, with the united impact of 
more than 100,000 voices cheering for their home coun- 
tries, friend and foe alike, it brought a strange thrill, for 
here all men were brothers. Some 4,500 representatives 
from sixty-eight nations paraded in splendor ready to take 
part in the Olympic Games of 1956. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten sight as each country’s 
team marched past, its flag flying. The color scene was 
scintillating. Blending with the fluttering flags of the 
nations of the world were the red-and-white uniforms of 
the Danes, the pale-blue blazers of the French, the light- 
olive-green coats of the Ethiopians, the white suits of the 
Malayans, the Nigerians with green coats edged with 
yellow, the dark-green coats and white trousers of the 
Australians, the Bermudians with blue coats, and the 
team from the United States with cream coats and navy- 
blue pants, to mention a few. 

Brought to the peak of perfection in physical stamina 
and self-control, these participants bedecked the arena as 
examples of the human desire to achieve, realizing that 
the essential thing is not to conquer, but to have fought 
well. 

Awe inspiring indeed was the moment when, pausing 
on a dais fifty feet above the crowd, the runner held aloft 
the torch, then ignited the large bowl, to send instanta- 
neous flames shooting skyward. 

To a twenty-one-gun salute, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh solemnly intoned, “I declare open the 
Olympic Games of 1956, celebrating the XVIth Olympiad 
of the modern era.” 

A representative of the Australian team advanced to 
the foot of a special tribune, accompanied by the Austral- 
ian flag-bearer. Mounting the tribune and holding the 
flag in his right hand, surrounded by the bearers of flags 
of all the other countries arranged in a semicircle around 
him, he solemnly repeated the Olympic Oath: “We swear 
that we will take part in the Olympic Games in fair com- 
petition, respecting the regulations which govern them, 
and with the desire to participate in the true spirit of 
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sportsmanship for the honor of our country and the glory 
of sport.” 

Visiting Olympic Village is like visiting all the world 
in one day. There fly the flags of all participating coun- 
tries. I passed girls from Japan, boys from Nigeria, and 
husky chaps from Russia. Down the road one sees 
Frenchmen waving their arms in conversation, and from 
a building nearby comes the talking of several American 
huskies. 

I moved in to ask two Negro lads what they thought 
of the Games. They were PHILIP REAVIS of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, and JEROME WALTERS of Los 
Angeles. 

As a doorstop they had an empty beer bottle. “You 
boys drink that stuff?” I asked. 

“No, sir, that’s strictly for the doorstop. We do not 
drink—it’s not good for training,” said Philip. 

“An unnecessary feature of life,” observed Jerome. 

Both boys told me they take neither liquor nor tobacco, 
and that there are many more like them in this village. 
Curious to find the truthfulness of that assertion, I 
moved on. 

Not far away I saw the mightiest weight lifter in the 
world, 324-pound PAUL ANDERSON of Georgia. 

Crowned with black curly hair, plus sideburns, Ander- 
son, who is only twenty-four, has a sunny personality and 
smiles broadly as he talks. And small wonder, for he 
holds all world records heavyweight Olympic weight 
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lifting. His latest triumph: press 369.25 lbs., snatch 
319.5 lbs., jerk 413.25 lbs—total, 1,102 lbs. 

Asked about his three quarts of milk a day, Paul says, 
“It’s powerful stuff!” 

“What about beer, or any other liquor?” 

“Liquor is certainly injurious, and I definitely do not 
either smoke or drink. I would in no way recommend 
such habits. Take it from me, they are better left alone. 

“One more point,” says Paul; “clean living is the 
only thing that counts, along with plenty of practice. 
You can’t have clean living and take tobacco or liquor.” 

It takes every ounce of energy to fling a 16-pound 
hammer 224 feet 10!4 inches. And only one man in the 
world has achieved this amazing feat, HAROLD CON- 
NOLLY of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harold is a short stocky schoolteacher, and every bit a 
man, who really enjoys swinging this weight. 

“Today competition demands more time in training 
and interest,” he comments. “This is why it’s wise to 
leave alone things that don’t do you any good. Drinking 
and smoking, for instance, are no good, so why bother 
with them? In fact, they are no good for anything, gen- 
eral living, or sport, and are simply a waste of time. I 
don’t drink or smoke. I can’t afford to in more ways 
than one.” 

Flying saucers are of no interest to ALFRED OER- 
TER, Jr., of New Hyde Park, New York. But the discus 
is, for he has sent it flying farther than any other person 
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on earth, in establishing a new Olympic record of 184 
feet 10'4 inches. When not tossing the discus, he bal- 
ances figures, since he is a business major at the University 
of Kansas. 

“A person who wishes to be at his peak does his ut- 
most to attain,” Harold says. “It is for this reason I class 
liquor and smoking as harmful because they do not in 
the least benefit training either on or off the track. My 
advice is: Don’t practice any of the bad things of life. 
Leave the vices behind, and you have every chance of 
making good.” 

A great day for the Australians!—that fourth day of the 
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Games, principally because of “the greatest woman 
sprinter the world has ever known.” 

With a mighty flash down the field fair-haired, blue- 
eyed BETTY CUTHBERT passed 100 meters in 11.5 
seconds. 

Betty, eighteen, is a slim 5 feet 6 inches and weighs 
118 pounds. With her unperturbed manner and country 
shyness she told me how she headed out down the field. 
“I just ran for my life. My coach’s last instructions were 
‘Go flat out.’” At the village her teammates drank her 
success in orange juice, since none of them ever used 
anything stronger. 

The Olympic pole-vaulting champions I found with 
their medals in their hands. BOB RICHARDS placed 
first at 14 feet 114 inches, adding a half inch to his 1952 
Olympic record. 

“I feel that this is my greatest win at pole vaulting 
ever, even though I have made higher records. The wind 
was blowing very strong and cold, the track was heavy 
and soft, and I had a sprained tendon in my left leg,” he 
explained. 

“To what, then, do you attribute your success?” I 
asked Bob. 

“Well, every great athlete has to live a good clean life. 
Most of the ones I know never drink or smoke. They 
are pretiy clean kids. 

“Some years ago I gave five reasons for success in 
athletics, and I'll give them again,” he told me as the 





press men nearby were all ears. “Live clean, work hard, 
have faith in what you can do, don’t give up, and the 
last is the most important—take God with you in all you 
do, for He gives power and strength to do the best.” 

BOB GUTOWSKY placed second to Richards, at 
14 feet 10 inches, with an intense pain in his right side. 
“I think I have sprained my stomach muscle,” he said, 
“this caused me to drop back in the three jumps, but I 
had to put more determination into it.” 

“Does abstinence from drinking and smoking help 
you?” I asked. 

“You couldn’t say anything more true,” he stated. 
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“Self-discipline is the way to attain most things, especially 
in this game.” 

“And no drinking for me,” chimed in GEORGE 
ROUBANIS of Greece, third in pole vaulting. “This 
sport takes time and effort.” 

Javelin throwing is spectacular to watch, and it looks 
so easy. But at these Olympic Games it was hard 
indeed. 

Throwing into a strong head wind, one does not 
expect records, but despite this difficulty EGIL DANIEL- 
SEN of Norway was the best ever, setting a new world 
record of 281 feet 2 inches, some 38 feet above the 
previous Olympic record. 

Danielsen, who does not drink or smoke, is a perfect 
picture of physical strength and stamina. 

“I looked at those three steps and said, ‘If the Lord 
helps me, I will stand on one of them.’” Seventeen-year- 
old WILLIE WHITE of Greenwood, Mississippi, was 
talking about her winning second place in the women’s 
long jump. Willie came second to the pig-tailed Polish 
girl ELZBIETA KRZESINSKA, who doesn’t drink or 
smoke either. 

“What about you, Willie?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said. 

“Do you think keeping away from these things has 
helped you in your sport?” 

“Indeed. Young people can have a really good time 
and not touch such things. My belief is that if I practice 





hard, live clean, and have faith in God, everything will 
come out right.” 

With a medal-winning hop, step, and jump, ADHE- 
MAR FERREIRA DA SILVA of Brazil found himself 
in the Olympic champion class again. Record holder of 
the 1952 Olympic title, Adhemar easily won again. 

This tall, dark-skinned young man graduated from his 
course of study two days before coming to the Games. 

Asked about his opinion on liquor, he said, “Liquor— 
what is that?” 

“Do you drink?” I asked. 

“Me?” he asked. “All I drink is water, nothing else.” 
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It’s rare news when a winning athlete claims he takes 
the glass or uses tobacco. That is the reason listening 
reporters straightened up when the Russian runner 
VLADIMIR KUTS, who swept to victory in the 5,000, 
10,000 meters, was asked, “Do you drink or smoke?” 

Shaking his head, in a loud tone he told the inter- 
preter, “No, I do not smoke,” and, dropping his head, 
continued, “and I drink only on holidays.” 

“When are holidays?” 

“After I work eleven months I have one month holi- 
day; then I may drink, never other times.” 

“Will you celebrate with a drink?” 

“No.” 

Kuts’s reply was featured in the newspapers, but not 
the fact that he recognizes abstinence when he desires to 
achieve his best. 

GORDON PIRIE of Great Britain, second to Kuts, 
plans to settle in New Zealand. He has been running for 
fifteen years, is now twenty-five years of age. 

“In all that time I have never taken a drink or smoked 
a cigarette,” he said. 

“What effect do you think this has had upon your 
running?” I asked. 

“It has without question helped me get up to the form 
I have,” he replied with real affirmation. 

“Was married two days before I left for the Games; 
just waiting to get home,” remarked third-place winner 
DEREK IBBOTSON, also of Great Britain. “I hope to 
break a few records on the track in the future, for I have 
been running seriously for only two years.” 

An electrical engineer in the Royal Air Force, Ibbot- 
son observed, “I have a good mother. No, I don’t drink 
or smoke.” 

Champion SHIRLEY STRICKLAND set a new 
Olympic record for the 80-meter hurdles, in 10.7 seconds. 

Shirley is a teacher and a sports coach at the Girdle- 
stone Girls School, Perth, Western Australia. 

When asked what she thought of alcoholic beverages 
and smoking, she replied: “I dislike smoking and drink- 
ing as a woman and as an athlete. Alcohol affects the 
blood and the nervous system, and if a runner uses it, he 
must lose tone. I believe in Christian principles and feel 
that they are necessary in training for real sportsman- 
ship.” 

Moscow laboratory assistant LEONIDE SPIRINE 
had a close look at Melbourne scenery as he strode along 
for an easy win in the Games’ 20-kilometer walk. 

“I really enjoyed the scenery,” he joyfully said later, 
“but the thing I liked most was the friendliness of the 
people along the route.” Spirine, who finished in 1 hour 
31 minutes 27 seconds, was the first of three Russians 
to win the event. 

A wiry type, he has a fresh look and gave no appear- 
ance of fatigue after his event. 

To keep going straight to his destination, Spirine 
leaves liquor alone. “I don’t drink—or smoke either,” he 
said. Back home he often walks from his suburban home 
to his work in Moscow to keep up training. 

American PARRY O’BRIEN, champion shot-putter, 
was not satisfied with his win, though he broke the 
Olympic record in his six throws. 

His winning put was (Turn to page 30.) 
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Wises latest craze in alcoholic beverages, was born 
in Russia and brought to the United States in 1933 by 
Russian-born Rudolph Kunett, president of Ste. Pierre 
Smirnoff Fils, who set up the first Smirnoff plant in 
America at Bethel, Connecticut. Kunett’s efforts to inter- 
est Americans in vodka in the beginning met with little 
response. More recently, however, its spectacular rise 
from obscurity to a national best seller has astonished the 
beverage world. Increase in the consumption of vodka 
has been enormous. Its meteoric rise to fame is acclaimed 
as “a success story without precedent.” 








“When I last saw you in 1934,” Kunett told The New 
Yorker, “we were selling six thousand cases a year. In 
1949 we were still selling only a hundred twenty thousand 
cases. This year [1955] we expect to sell one million two 
hundred thousand.” As a matter of fact, vodka was such 
an insignificant factor in America in 1949 that no separate 
statistics were kept. Less than 400,000 gallons were bot- 
tled during the first six months of 1950. By the end of 
1955 this figure had increased fifteenfold, to 6,000,000 
gallons, trade spokesmen estimating that it represented 
a sales market of some $60,000,000. 

One source of liquor statistics, Clark Gavin Associates, 
says that 1955 vodka consumption reached 6,234,662 gal- 
lons, go per cent above the previous year. In a study made 
for True Magazine, Gavin estimated that first-quarter 
consumption for 1956 was more than 190 per cent above 
that in the similar period of the preceding year. But it 
is the rate of growth that is the most startling aspect of 
the vodka picture. If this trend continues,—and trade 
opinion is certain that vodka drinks are here to stay,—by 
the end of 1957 the national consumption could reach 
g,000,000 gallons. 

“The fabulous vodka story which had its beginning in 
this country a little more than ten years ago becomes more 
fabulous with each passing month,” exclaims the Arizona 
Beverage Journal. “A beverage which only a few short 
years ago had well-defined boundaries of a geographical 
and seasonal nature has now become a year-round drink 
in all sections of the country.” 

This journal reports that since 1950 the production of 
vodka has shot up 500 per cent. Ten years ago there were 
only half a dozen brands on the American market. Now 
there are on the West Coast alone at least fifty-five popu- 
lar brands, and almost as many on the East Coast. Every 
well-known distiller or distributor has, or will have 
shortly, his own brand of vodka. 

“Little Water” is the name given vodka by the Rus- 
sians, deriving from the Russian word voda, which means 
“water.” With the suffix ka the word is literally trans- 
lated “little water.” According to United States Govern- 
ment standards, vodka is neutral spirits distilled at not 
less than 190-proof from a mash of grain and reduced to 
not more than 110-proof and not less than 80-proof by 
adding water, distilled or demineralized, the latter being 
an American technique. 

Vodka’s creation in modern form is attributed to Pierre 
Smirnoff in 1818. The discovery by a chemist, a few years 
before that, of the purifying, absorbing qualities of char- 
coal was applied by Smirnoff to the manufacture of an 
odorless, near-tasteless, crystal-clear liquor which became 
so universally popular that in the period preceding the 
Russian Revolution, Smirnoff Vodka was the largest 
liquor manufacturer in the world. Sole purveyors to the 
czars from 1886 to the Revolution of 1917, the Smirnoff 


Marine Sergeant Matthew C. McKeon, while 
under the influence of vodka, marched his 






family then moved to France, where the business was 
continued. 

But why the amazing growth in popularity of vodka 
in this country? Why are sales skyrocketing? Rudolph 
Kunett, whose father had provided the Smirnoffs with 
the raw spirits used in making vodka, and who is re- 
garded as a world authority on vodka, when asked what 
is causing the rush to vodka, replied, “Who knows?” 
Then he added, “You must remember that more vodka 
has always been consumed than any other liquor in the 
world. Bourbon in America, Scotch in England, rum in 
Cuba—none of them can hold a candle to vodka. In 
Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, and Serbia everyone drinks 
vodka. . . . There have always been four hundred mil- 
lion people drinking vodka as opposed to eighty million 
for any other liquor.” 

He then explained how a film writer of English par- 
entage who operated a restaurant in Hollywood during 
the thirties had endeavored to interest Americans in gin- 
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ger beer. “He failed in that attempt,” said Kunett, “but 
he had his bartenders—five crackarjack men—try to find 
out what you could put with ginger beer to make it more 
attractive. They decided on vodka, and after they'd re- 
jected such names as Timoshenko, Stalingrad, and Zhu- 
kov, somebody thought of Moscow Mule. It was a 
splendid success.” 

Many and varied explanations for vodka’s popularity 
are offered, including the claim of vodka’s purity, light- 
ness, mildness, the fact that vodka is tasteless, leaves no 
odor on the breath, and that it is American made. In 
analyzing the appeal of Smirnoff’s advertising series, P. 
K. Thomajan, advertising writer, says, “A campaign that 
has utilized different tactics with phenomenal results is 
the current Smirnoff Vodka. series. It has subtle sell, a 
luxurious feel and charm. These ads have purpose, in- 
tegrity, beauty, and put the Smirnoff bottle across with- 
out hurling it at the reader... . There has been con- 
siderable psychological skill in slanting this campaign.” 
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“The great market for vodka appears to be the younger 
group of drinkers who have not yet cemented their 
preferences and who are experimenting and discovering 
new delights in distilled spirits,” reports Spirits Magazine. 
“Once exposed to vodka, many of these people will adopt 
vodka for their drink.” 

This is indeed alarming! Consider the fact, as pointed 
out by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, of the University of Illinois, 
that 70 per cent of all problem drinkers start drinking 
while they are yet minors. Consider the fact that from 
20 to 40 per cent of all admissions to mental hospitals are 
due to the consumption of alcohol. “Most important of 
all the depressant drugs, statistically, is alcohol,” declares 
Dr. Harris Isbell, head of the research branch, United 
States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the only laboratory in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of drug addiction. 

Of course, vodka appeals to young people who do not 
yet realize the potential consequences of drinking, and 
who with their here-today-gone-tomorrow, let’s-have-fun 
attitude toward life are easy prey to whatever seems to 
offer freedom from inhibitions and self-discipline. Vodka 
is identified with the ultimate in sophistication, the es- 
sence of distinction, the epitome of smartness and pres- 
tige. Brilliantly presented, it is surrounded by glamour, 
decorated with crown jewels, the double eagle, golden 
medallions, scarlet and royal blue ribbons. Even the 
names attached to popular vodka drinks are exciting: 
Moscow Mule, Bloody Mary, Gimlet, Screwdriver, Bull- 
fighter’s Dream, Green Dragon, Appleknocker, White 
Spider, Headless Horseman. Quite a nomenclature, but 
not very diverting when it is remembered that 250,000 
new alcoholics are being added to the roll call each year 
in the United States alone. 

Vodka is not more intoxicating than any other alco- 
holic beverage, the degree of intoxication depending upon 
the amount consumed, whether it be vodka, whisky, gin, 
or any other alcoholic beverage. There are, however, 


. unique dangers in vodka drinking. The Foundation Says 


reports: “Although vodka contains fewer impurities than 
any other distilled liquors, there is no reason to believe 
that there will be fewer alcoholics (Turn to page 28.) 


“BREATHLESS” 


No more is the claim “It leaves you breathless” 
being used to peddle vodka to the American people. 
For fear of the drys, and recognizing the downright 
falsehood of the claim, vodka producers have at last 
retracted this type of advertising. 

A major factor in the decision was the Parris Island 
debacle, which, in the words of one advertiser, ‘scared 
the bejeebers out of the vodka people.” 

Also it is admitted that vodka actually leaves an 
aroma on the breath, and that the “breathless” theme 
encouraged not only on-the-job drinking, but deliber- 
ate deception by the drinker in order to avoid detection 
by his family or associates. 

Thus this mounting tide of criticism has forced a 
reluctant industry to give up its false advertising and 
bow to the power of public opinion backed by facts. 
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Bear Father-- Louise Jean Walker 


Dear Father: 


On the sixteenth, the third Sunday in June, throughout the United States we shall be celebrat- 
ing Father’s Day. Already the shops on every hand are displaying “Gifts for dad.” Something 
buried deeply within me resents the commercialization of this special day. Even if | were a mil- 
lionaire, | could not buy a gift for you that would adequately show my love and devotion. For 
that purpose all material things seem cheap and wholly unsuitable. 

My greatest thanks to you are not for providing for my physical needs and satisfying my child- 
hood. wishes for dolls, bicycles, and the like, though in these respects you were self-sacrificing 
and often indulgent. | realize now that often you sacrificed your personal desires and pleasures 
in hopes that your children might enjoy more luxuries and finer opportunities than you had been 
given. Maybe that was a mistake. The things for which | am most grateful are of another order. 
They cannot be held in the hand. 

First, | want to fhank you for taking time from your busy life to play with me. Those evenings 
in front of the fire are priceless memories. 

You can never realize how much fun those family nutting parties after a severe frost were for 
us. We had lots of time for confidences as we rode those twenty miles in the surrey behind Daisy. 
During those rides you passed on to us the wealth of experience and wisdom you had gained by 
persistent and intelligent effort. | remember today with a nostalgic feeling those times when we 
walked along the shore of Lake Michigan under a star-studded sky, my hand tightly clasped in 
yours. After | grew a bit older, it was fun to ride our bicycles down a country road together, and 
then stop for an ice-cream soda at the village drugstore. 

Do you remember when we dug the weeds and the knee-high plantain out of that vacant lot 
so that we could use it for a tennis court? Sometimes the work got a bit irksome, but I’m glad that 
weed killers weren’t on the market, for we had a lot of fun working together. Then there were those 
evenings when we gathered around the piano to sing and play or seated ourselves beside the 
Victrola to listen to Anna Case’s or John Charles Thomas’s records. while we munched on popcorn, 
Northern Spies, and Baldwins. | couldn’t forget those gala occasions, when, dressed in our best 
clothes, we went to concerts to see and hear a great Metropolitan star or to listen to a fine sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Furthermore, | am grateful that you knew right from wrong, where you were going, and 
where it would lead. Nowhere was this more in evidence than in your hostility toward the liquor 
traffic and drug addiction. You lost no time and considered no effort too taxing that would put 
persons out of business who were preying on the weakness of their fellow men. 

How glad | am that you were not shackled by the temptation to compromise and keep silent! 
You often declared that a social drinker was more of a detriment and menace to society than a 
man who had delirium tremens. Society is now beginning to recognize that fact. Furthermore, you 
were not afraid to stand by your convictions regardless of the occasion and the cost. You took 
time to teach us that sin is often alluring and that we should view its hideous end before we em- 
brace it. | am thankful that you taught us how to say No. 

Then, too, you taught me by precept and example to love goodness, integrity, truth, unselfish- 
ness, fairness, and honesty. You taught me to evaluate my own motives. You helped me to rec- 
ognize sterling values with or without the trappings. You awakened in me an appreciation for, 
and a love of, the beautiful. You prepared me to realize that life is not all sweet and helped me 
to meet the bitter courageously. Your stability and unswerving loyalty to your convictions have 
been my guiding light. You told me of eternal values. You made God and His word real to me. 
You taught me that He is my heavenly Father and that He listens to my prayers. You impressed 
upon me that | had the power of choice and that no one could force me into wrongdoing. 

Also, you have never been too busy to let me know that you cared for me. The expressions 
of your love—the caress, the pat on the shoulder, the little surprises, the birthday letters, and the 
words of praise—have meant more to me than even you can realize. 

These inestimable blessings you have given me, father, and for them | wish to thank you on 
this Father’s Day. That is why this letter is a special one. 


Your daughter, 
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Today the group travels 20,000 miles a year in a spot on the Ice Follies schedyle.. To play: more than have sc 
special sixteen-car train, playing in twenty-two major 400 shows a year, the stars must keep themselves al- She 
cities in Canada and the United States. The number ways physically fit and alert. The skating routines anythis 
of spectators who have seen Ice Follies in the past nine- are fast and complicated. It takes perfect timing to ing, ar 
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Ice Follies is a miniature United Nations, with stars health conscious. Producer Eddie Shipstad, former Geor 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, Ger- skating champion and star himself, neither smokes, is the ; 
many, Switzerland, four provinces of Canada, and nor drinks. He always avoided these because he be- Follies, 
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] lieves they are harmful to health. 
“I eat only two meals a day,” 
4} Georgiana Sutton, one of the stars, 
J told me in a personal interview. 
4 “When and what do you eat?” I 
# asked. ; 
-“T have breakfast at ten,” she 
iad, “consisting of fruit, eggs, 
4 inilk, and toast or rolls. My second 


~~ .“7 and heavier meal is at five. After 


ithe program at night I usually 
j have some ice cream.” 

She continued, “I try to avoid 
anything such as overeating, smok- 
ing, and drinking, that will pre- 
# Vent me from doing my very best. 
Such habits are never associated 
} with real achievement in any line.” 

Georgiana’s desire to do her best 


is the aim of every star in the Ice 
| Follies. 


3 


| 


INTERVIEWS BY DON WEBSTER 


RICHARD DWYER, who also swims, 
golfs, and plays tennis, comes from 
Burbank, California. While still an 
amateur he was United States Nov- 
ice Champion in 1948 and U.S. 
Junior Champion in 1949, previously 
winning the Pacific Coast Juvenile 
Championship in 1946 and in the 
following year the Pacific Coast Nov- 
ice Championship. 


“Skating and drinking don’t mix. 
Any athlete who wants to stay in 
shape and assure himself of a 
good future will stay away from 
alcoholic beverages of all kinds. 
When you are young and train 
yourself to go without them, you 
won't want them when you're 
older.” 


Two blue-eyed, brown-haired, identical 
twins, JOAN and JEAN PASTOR, have had 
wide experience in amateur skating, Little 
wonder, coming from Minneapolis! Also 
they love to bowl, swim, sew, and cook. 
Skating is not work, they say, but a pleasure. 


“We feel that drinking and smoking are 
unnecessary habits, not only for people 
connected with sports, but for anyone. 
The use of alcohol and tobacco is harm- 
ful to one’s health as well as to mental 


no embarrassment in ng, ‘No, thank 
you,’ when asked to drink. Actually, 
you're showing a lot more strength and 
intelligence than are those who accept.” 


“Ice skating is one of the 
great sports that require pre- 
cise timing and balance. 
When synchronizing with 
music, it requires the ultimate 
in one’s physical ability. 

“Therefore, both alcoholic 
beverages and smoking are 
hindrances to those who 
wish to make this their pro- 
fession. 

“1, for one, have never in- 
dulged in either and wish to 
take this opportunity to ad- 
vise all to abstain from using 
either of these two items.” 


Eutehi jh Chepld 








To meet FRANCES DORSEY of Seattle is to be affected by her 
contagious love of life. A Gold Medal winner, she has a long 
list of ice-skating titles, including membership on two United 
States Olympic teams. She competed and won high honors 
in several European countries, and in spite of a serious leg 
injury which kept her off the ice for eighteen months, she 
came back to compete again successfully in the Olympics. 
Besides her superb skating, she is an excellent swimmer, 
runs up a better-than-average score with a skeet gun, can 
do some fancy turns with water skis, and flies her own plane. 


“| would develop a terrible complex if i thought | had to 
‘have a few’ to relax and be happy. It’s too bad so 
many people think they have to drink to enjoy life. 
Too many times | have seen it result in the exact 
opposite. 

“lam tired and very much winded after a perform- 
ance, without drinking; | can‘t imagine how I'd feel 
if | drank and smoked. Also | can have a better time 
at parties without drink because | can enjoy myself 
knowing that there is no danger of my making a fool 
of myself.” 


ERIC and NORMAN KERMOND launched their careers in their 
home town of Sydney, Australia. Norman is married and 
has a three-year-old daughter. Eric is a trained photogra- 
pher, and both he and his brother like to water ski, play 
soccer, cricket, and tennis. It wasn’t until an injury took 
them to England that they started skating and developed 
their comedy act. “We got the idea for our act by watching 
the drunks being thrown out of the saloons of Sydney at 
closing time,” said Eric. “That's the only good thing | have 
ever known to come out of drink,” he added philosophically. 


“Neither my brother nor | drink or smoke,” says Eric. 
“In fact, no one in our family does. Drink can easily 
ruin an athlete’s future, and | have seen it happen. My 
brother and | have been working together for more 
than thirty years; and because many of our acts call 
for quick decisions, we have looked after ourselves by 
not smoking or drinking. We can’t afford to gamble 
with one another's life. In our business we have to 
have our wits about us all the time. We don’t mind 
going out with the boys, as long as they don’t mind our 
drinking lemonade.” 


Dark-haired and hazel-eyed, GEORGIANA SUTTON hails 
from Pasadena, California. She loves anything to do with 
the domestics, such as cooking and sewing, plays the piano, 
and is adept at water skiing. As Richard Dwyer’s partner, 
she, too, has won several awards, including the California 
State Novice and the Pacific Coast Novice Championships in 
1949. Two years later she won. the California State Junior 
and the Pacific Coast Junior Championships, at the same 
time placing second in national competition. 


“| have never used either alcohol or tobacco, and | 
don’t have the slightest desire to try them. Maybe the 
reason it is so easy for me to say, ‘No, thank you,’ is 
that my parents have never used either. Besides follow- 
ing their example, | know it is better for my own health. 
“And for even more personal reasons | always pass 
them by. | do not believe it is befitting a woman's 
femininity to be seen smoking, nor do | believe an indi- 
vidual can have the dignity befitting a human being 
after drinking.” 
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ieee REPORT 


International Congress 


Meets in Istanbul 


Gathering in the ancient city of Istanbul, crossroads 
between East and West, more than three hundred representa- 
tives from some forty countries participated in the Twenty- 
Fifth International Congress Against Alcoholism, September 
10-15, 1956, sponsored by the World Bureau Against Alco- 
holism. 

Delegations of educators, scientists, government officials, 
law-enforcement officers, students, churchmen, and temper- 
ance leaders united in studying the world-wide aspects of 
the alcohol problem. Several Iron Curtain countries joined 
in the Congress. 

Meeting in the very shadows of the minarets of St. Sophia, 
one of history’s most famous mosques, daily sessions were 
conducted on the picturesque campus of Istanbul University 
under the leadership of Dr. Fahrettin Kerim Gokay, dis- 
tinguished medical authority, temperance leader, and gov- 
ernor of Istanbul. 





eRe Ned gg cH 


Sect a Sa He tae ERE aE 


1. Governor Gékay officially 
opens the Congress sessions 
in the University of Istanbul. 









2. Under a veritable United Nations col- 
lection of national flags, delegates consider describe the effects of alcohol and pinpoint 
the world-wide problems of alcoholism. 










| 3. Members of the Yeshilay, the Turkish president, and Archer Tongue, secretary. 

/ youth temperance organization, were in- 

| formal hosts and hostesses for the Congress. 6. At a Congress tea sponsored by Gover- 
nor Gdkay at the Hotel Hilton, Istanbul, Dr. 

4. Dr. Henri Gachot, of Strasbourg, France, Elmahi, of the ministry of health for 


spoke of the value of fresh fruit juices as a the Sudan, has an rmal moment with 
measure to offset the lure of intoxicants. bh 3 


OUSTON’S §hard-bitten narcotics 
chief, Captain Jack C. McMahon, 
stared squarely across the desk at 

the sullen, sandy-haired youth and 
asked himself a question: “Why?” 

McMahon was no newcomer to law 
enforcement. Twenty years with the 
police department had taught him a 
great deal. As an officer he had dealt 
with hundreds of narcotics problems; 
but this was no ordinary problem, for 
the boy across the desk was only twelve. 

As McMahon gazed searchingly into 
pint-sized Bill’s hard, cold eyes, per- 
haps he wondered a moment for what 
he had spent a lifetime working. Mc- 
Mahon’s adventures as a_ narcotics 
agent had taken him deep into Mexico’s 
sleeping villages, where a passing ped- 
dler with a creaky oxcart might be inch- 
ing toward the Rio Grande with a mil- 
lion-dollar load of heroin. 

In the course of his job McMahon had 
nabbed scores of dope users, from the 
carefree teen-age “joy poppers” to the 
last-mile addicts, the “mainliners.” 

It was never pleasant to look at an 
addict, to live with him his thousand 
sleepless nights of robbing, stealing, and 
hiding. But this case was particularly 
unpleasant—Billy didn’t even know he 
was an addict! 

A few hours before, when narcotics 
officers J. E. Tucker and Newellton 
Free had furtively closed in on the 
shabby East End tourist cabin where 
Billy lived with his middle-aged mother 
and seventeen-year-old brother, they 
were not prepared for what they found. 

They were looking for Billy’s older 
brother, a known narcotics pusher, but 
he wasn’t home. Neither was his 
mother. 

Instead, they found a sleepy-eyed, 


by MIKE THORNE 
Houston “Chronicle” 


thin-faced youngster tossing rocks aim- 
lessly at a row of empty bottles in the 
back yard. 

“Hello, son,” Tucker addressed Billy. 
“Are your folks home?” 

“Naw, only me,” replied young Billy, 
hurling another rock toward a bottle. 
“What do you want?” 

“We want to see your brother.” 

“What about?” 

“Your brother knows,” Tucker said. 

“You mean the stuff?” Billy asked. 

“Stuff?” Tucker repeated, throwing 
a quick look at Free. 

“Yeah,” said the boy, “the white 
stuff in the cellophane papers. I don’t 
know why you folks make such a big 
secret about it. I know where it is. Is 
that what you're after?” 

Tucker tried to hide his look of sur- 
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prise. “Why, yes, it is,” he answered 
quickly. “Have you got it?” 

“It’s right over here,” Billy said, ges- 
turing toward a loose mound of earth 
near the back steps. 

Digging into the mound with his 
fingers, he presently came up with a tin 
bucket and a lid. “The stuff’s in here,” 
said Billy, tugging at the strips of trans- 
parent tape that held the top. 

“That’s all right,’ Tucker inter- 
rupted. “Just give me the bucket.” 

As Tucker took the bucket from 
Billy’s grasping fingers, tears welled up 
in the youngster’s eyes, and he sprang 
to his feet shaking his fist defiantly at 
the officer. 

“You're just like my brother,” he 
sobbed. “You think just ‘cause I’m a 
kid I don’t know about the white stuff 
and what to do with it. But you're 
wrong!” 

Billy pushed up the sleeves of his 
dirty shirt and held out his arms. He 
was laughing vindictively and crying at 
the same time. 

“I used to see my brother stick his 
arm with the needle in the garage,” he 
said. “I would ask him what he was 
doing, but he was just like you. He 
would tell me to go away. I showed 
him, though. One time when he was 
gone, one of his friends taught me how 
to fix, and I’ve been doing it ever since.” 

Tucker leveled his gaze on the sob- 
bing youngster. He was stunned at the 
thought of a twelve-year-old shooting 
heroin like a hardened “junkie,” but he 
had to learn the rest of the story. 

“Maybe we've got you wrong, kid,” 
Tucker said. “How long have you 
been shooting the stuff?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” answered 
Billy, wiping his tear-streaked face with 
a grimy fist. “Maybe a year now.” 


“If any addict had known wheg 
he first began ‘joy popping’ 


Pint-fizod'S 


Billy had~a pleasanter look on his 
face. Maybe here was someone at last 
who wouldn’t think he was too young 
to understand the mystery of the white 
stuff. 

“Do you know what that stuff is?” 
asked Tucker. 

“Stuff.” 

“What kind of stuff?” 

“I don’t know the real name,” the 
youngster confessed. “My brother and 
his friends just call it ‘stuff.’ ” 

“How do you feel when you shoot 
yourself with the needle?” Tucker 
asked. 

“T used to feel real funny,” Billy said. 
“It was just like turning around in a 
circle and then trying to walk straight. 
It was like being up in the air, but I 
don’t feel that way any more. I don’t 
guess I feel any special way.” 

“How often do you shoot yourself 
now?” 

“Oh, three or four times a day. It’s 
just like smoking. When you want a 
fix you get one.” 

“How do you know when you want 
one?” 

Billy shrugged. “I guess you just feel 
it,” he said. 

“How do you feel when you don’t fix 
yourself?” asked the officer. 

“T don’t know. I’ve always fixed my- 
self when I wanted it,” he answered. 

Then the appalling picture was clear 
to Tucker. This skinny youngster was 
the victim of the cruelest and most ruth- 
less of all addictions. Billy was a 
“Sunkie.” And the worst part was, he 
didn’t even know it. 

During the year that he had been 
using narcotics,she had never been 
without them. He didn’t know what 
kept him trotting frequently to the 
garage for a fix. At first perhaps it was 
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what he knows now, there 
wouldn’t be any problem.” 


a desire to know as much as the older 
boys, to be one of the gang in the eyes 
of his brother and his friends. But the 
inner compulsion that guided him on 
his urgent missions now was more than 
a simple desire to share life’s dark 
mysteries. It was a gnawing hunger, 
one that could never be satisfied. 

Billy still didn’t know the harsh, cold 
pain of withdrawal. He still hadn’t ex- 
perienced the awful sensation of loneli- 
ness that results from the sudden reali- 
zation that you don’t have a fix. He 
still hadn’t been doubled up in the 
agony that comes with “kicking the 
habit.” But it wouldn’t be long now. 

Even as Billy sat across the desk from 
Captain McMahon, the cold beads of 
sweat began to pop out on his forehead. 
And when the veteran officer asked him 
how he felt, he answered, “I feel a lit- 
tle sick.” But the worst, the biting 
talons of pain that tears at an addict’s 
body and mind when he is withdraw- 
ing from the habit, was yet to come. 

The telephone rang, and McMahon 
heard Tucker tell of arresting Billy’s 
older brother and mother. The brother, 
nabbed with a dozen capsules of heroin 
as he entered his house, was sullen and 
refused to talk to officers. He was locked 
in a solitary cell, charged with posses- 
sion of narcotics, a charge that could 
bring him ten years in prison. 

Biting and swinging, the mother had 
charged at the officers when they finally 
waited her out. Between sobs and 
curses, she blurted out that she knew 
her older son kept the needles and dope, 
but insisted she didn’t know what they 
were. She was also jailed on charges of 
Possessing narcotics paraphernalia. 

The brother’s sullenness ended as 
abruptly as a bursting bombshell. He 
was a confirmed addict, and in the hor- 
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rible tension that came just before the 
agonizing withdrawal, he confessed to 
quitting high school at fifteen and go- 
ing into a full-time business of dope 
pushing. 

After the mother’s initial outburst, 
she remained stone-faced and unemo- 
tional until she was faced with the aw- 
ful truth that Billy, her baby, was an 
addict. 

She: knew her older boy used dope, 
but later told police that this knowledge 
hadn’t bothered her. He was old enough 
to know what he was doing, she felt. 

But knowing Billy also was “hooked” 
was more than she could bear calmly. 
When she saw Billy trembling help- 
lessly before her, she bolted forward in 
her chair, clapped her hands to her 
eyes, and wailed, “What have I done? 
What have I done?” 

The questions she was shouting 
wildly at the walls weren’t really ques- 
tions: She knew the answers better 
than anyone could tell her. 


While Billy's mother and older 
brother awaited trial, the youngster 
was turned over to Crime Prevention 
Officer J. W. Talley, who later said that 
Billy had made a startling recovery. 

In time the youngster was released in 
custody of his father, from whom his 
mother had been separated for several 
years, and the father said Billy was 
attending school regularly. 

But whether Billy has actually kicked 
the habit, or whether he will be 
weighted down in later years by the 
“monkey” that an addict is said to carry 
on his back, will only be seen in time. 

What is the problem? “The real one 
is ignorance,” says McMahon. “If any 
addict had known when he first began 
‘joy popping’ what he knows now, there 
wouldn’t be any problem. That’s why 
we need more courses in schools, radio 
and television programs, and any other 
available means to tell people the terri- 
ble truth about dope. 


“It’s dynamite!” 


Captain Jack 
McMahon, chief 
of Houston's 
police narcotics 
division, holds 
tools of the 
“junkie” trade, 
including 
“joints” 
(syringes), 
needles, heroin, 
milk sugar 
(used to cut 











“HATEVER else life may be, 
is an experience, an ever- 
langing, ever-shifting proc- 
-ess, quite often punctuated by 
£0gditions of stress. To en- 
PR nnn age us to cope with these 

“conditions, pwe. experience feelings 
known‘ as~" otions,” which are essen- 
tially states ot i intense feeling, a part of 
living. 

Emotions have i a definite physiologi- 
cal purpose, to keep the body from los- 
ing its equilibrium during tension. In 
everyday life various emotions arise 
which more or less facilitate action. 
Thus they are a deliberate means to 
meet particular situations. 

Without doubt fear is one of the most 
powerful emotions. An experience of 
all of us at one time or another, it has 
a definite and useful place in the hu- 
man scheme of things, being the body’s 
warning signal either to fight against 
whatever threatens or else to run away.. 

Constantly experiencing fear is in- 
deed harmful. The useful management 
of this emotion is of the utmost value iti 
mental and emotional health. The first 
step in overcoming fear is to recognize 
its presence. Then it must be faced hon- 
estly and openly. Next, something must 
be done about it, the best being to bring 
it to the surface and talk about it. 

Airing your fears as they appear, dis- 
covering how they originated, unearth- 
ing the original experience that caused 
them, viewing them critically, you will 
discover that at times they have no basis 
for being, and quite often they will dis- 
appear. 

Akin to fear, anxiety is the anticipa- 
tion of danger. Very often a person will 
say, “I have a feeling that somethin 
terrible is going to happen. F ean: 











































ally takes place, the feeling | 
ing disaster is forgotten. \— 97 
If anxiety continues for: “any” engtl 
of time, it begins to produce ilk “eff c 
on the organs of the body, such as : 
heart, the stomach, the blood ben 
At first these changes may be of a teme* 










sists, the changes tend to become per- 
manent, the organs actually becoming 
diseased. It is for this reason that 
anxiety should be recognized as soon 
as it becomes established, and measures 
to overcome it should be undertaken 
without delay. 

In many cases anxiety is greatly re- 
lieved by learning how to relax, since 
relaxation helps to rid the muscles of 
tension. Learn to reduce your muscles 
to a state of limpness and laxness. Lie 
down, and beginning with your facial 
muscles, relax them, and then proceed 
down the muscles in your neck, chest, 
abdomen, and so forth, till you obtain 
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it in my bones.” If nothirtg' bad Be say 
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porary nature; but if the anxiety per- ~: 


complete relaxation over all your body. 

Another good method of allaying 
that dreadful feeling of anxiety is by 
recreation. Devote a few hours a day 
to some kind of recreation, active or 
passive. 

You may prevent the onset of anxiety 
by gaining an insight into the particu- 
lar conditions which bring it about, 
such as getting into arguments, being 
pushed into situations which produce 
undue excitement, mingling with 
crowds, experiencing excessive competi- 
tion, being pushed with respect to the 
amount of work to be done within a 
given time. The more successful the 
adjustments to life’s demands are, the 
more successful is one in attaining a 
sense of inner harmony and abolishing 
the feeling of anxiety. 

Grief is an experience that all human 
beings have to go through at one time 
or another. It is painful and disastrous, 
@ very personal experience. It may be 


— mow of the loss of a loved person 





by death or other separation, and may 
appear immediately after the crisis or 
may be delayed. 

The duration of grief depends upon 
the intensity of feeling that the bereaved 
had for the departed person, readjust- 
ment to his altered surroundings, and 
the formation of new relationships. 
Matters become worse when the be- 
reaved person tenses up in an endeavor 
to avoid breaking down. It is best to 
relax all the inner tensions and give 
way to grief, and thus help to shorten 
the period of melancholia. 

Like all other painful emotional ex- 
periences, grief is best faced frankly. 
The sooner this is done, the sooner the 
bondage to grief will be broken. By 
accepting the reality of the loss and 
the grief it brings, one will find the 
painful tensions lessening. This ac- 
ceptance is often made possible when 
the bereaved finds someone whom he 
trusts and to whom he may unburden 
his heart about his loss. 
































































Important also is the acquisition of 
new relationships to replace the rela- 
tionship lost through death. The more 
rational practice is to find these rela- 
tionships in several persons rather than 
in only one. In that case the bereaved 
will not be too dependent on one indi- 
vidual, but will receive support from 
each of several. 

Anger is one of the most violent of 
the emotions. It is a rampant, stirring, 
action-arousing, blood-boiling, nerve- 
tingling experience which is quite com- 
mon with most human beings. Anger 
arises from frustration. It is an emotion 
of unhappiness, dissatisfaction, unfulfill- 
ment, discouragement, and loss of hope. 
Anger, if carried too far, becomes a 
form of self-destruction. 

There are many things that cause 
anger. Quite often you are not aware 
of them, but they do exist. There are 
times when you may be overworking 
yourself to the point of fatigue without 
realizing it. Fatigue is a worrisome, 
nagging, nerve-exhausting state, and 
anger may crop up quite easily when 
you are tired. The best way to avoid 
this kind of anger is not to become too 
fatigued. 

Realizing that anger has to be ex- 
pressed once in a while, one should 
find an acceptable way of expressing it, 
such as doing some quick pacing around 
the room, or working it off on a punch- 
ing bag. Quite often a person may ob- 
tain relief by talking it over with some 
understanding person. 

v. Another good method of handling 
ggr-is to divert it. Sometimes temper 
ayebe eaded_ off by words that bring 

old idea of counting 

vay. Anger reaches 

if you can delay 

dissipate the anger. 

- Most corrosive, 

‘Ons ming of the emo- 

troy the one who ex- 

hie one against whom 

tfoys peace of mind, 

‘it, and well-being of 
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Jealousy is as much a part of human 
nature as is anger or fear or love. It 
belongs to us whether we like it or not. 
When it rises out of bounds, it twists 
the life, not only of the jealous individ- 
ual, but the lives of those he touches. 
Jealousy has its origin in fear and un- 
certainty or in rejected tendencies, 
which in time give rise to feelings of 
guilt. 

Normal jealousy is short-lived and is 
productive of efforts to attain worthi- 
ness to attract the attention and admira- 
tion of the loved one and in this way 
abolish the feeling of being jealous. 
Jealousy is useful only if it leads to 
constructive action. 
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Here are a few suggestions as to how 
to moderate its pain and pangs. 

1. Do not give credence to gossip re- 
garding the person you love. Trust and 
confidence are a basic part of love. Do 
not jump to conclusions. Remember 
that a person is innocent until all the 
facts prove otherwise. . 

2. Before you put the blame on some- 
one else, suspect yourself of being 
jealous. Search out your own hidden 
motives. 

3. Be on the watch for jealousy in 
others. Make every effort to avoid 
causing emotional upsets in others, be- 
cause they have a way of being infective 
and spreading to yourself. 

4. If you are prone to be jealous, rec- 
ognize and admit the fact to yourself. 
Find out why you are jealous. In quite 
a few cases it may stem from a sense 
of insecurity. 

Among the most corrosive and de- 
humanizing of the emotions is Aatred. 
When an individual fails to find condi- 
tions which keep him in a constant state 
of well-being, he experiences an un- 
pleasant emotion accompanied by ideas 
of retaliation and the use of force to 
gain his ends, even of the destruction 
of the person or things which make him 
uncomfortable or which thwart him. 
This is hatred, which produces not only 
serious social problems but many indi- 
vidual symptoms of illness as well. 

Prolonged hatred is destructive and 
the most dangerous of all emotions. It 
is a continuous damming back of rage 
reactions. In time the heart, the lungs, 
the stomach, the blood vegsels, as well 
as the mind and spirit, begin to show 
its corrosive effects. 

Hatred is one emotion that can be 
neutralized with another, that of Jove. 
This is the most beneficent, as well as 
the most potent, of the emotions. It 
perfuses life with substance and reality. 
There is a widespread yearning for love 
in all human beings. 

Love has a widening and broadening 
influence of personality development. 
Permeating thoughts and actions, love 
deepens the busy pursuits of everyday 
life, giving an added dimension to daily 
living by its unfulfilled restfulness. It 
stimulates the productivity of competi- 
tion and adds to the ambitions of suc- 
cess. 

Love is the source of other altruistic 
emotions. Sympathy flows from it in a 
wide stream. Tolerance as a respect for 
other people has its roots in love. Love 
has unlimited healing creativeness and 
is the core of all meaningful living. 

Love opens up the bounty of un- 
limited potentialities. It rises above all 
anxieties. Love causes neither worry 
nor fear. It opens up horizons which 
have not been dreamed of before. 





ALCOHOL IN THE BODY 


(Continued from page 10) 
that intoxication effects can be produced 
at concentrations far below the legal 
levels set-in some of the states. 

And how rapid is this process of 
excretion of alcohol? Unfortunately for 
the drinker, it is very slow. If a person 
does not drink more than a beer or two, 
the total amount excreted is perhaps 
only 1 or 2 per cent of the total. If a 
person drinks heavily, the amount ex- 
creted may reach a maximum of perhaps 
10 per cent, with go per cent remaining 
in the body to await destruction by the 
process of metabolism. By metabolism 
is meant the series of chemical changes 
which occur to absorbed materials in 
the process of preparing them for elimi- 
nation or for other uses in the body. 

It should be noted first that, as far as 
is known, alcohol is metabolized only in 
the liver. Food materials in general are 
metabolized in various tissues, but not 
so with alcohol. The chemical changes 
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which occur in the body are possible 
because of the presence of substances 
known as enzymes. There is an enzyme 
in the liver known as alcohol dehydro- 
genase, which seems to be missing in 
other tissues. This enzyme makes pos- 
sible the conversion of alcohol to acetal- 
dehyde, a substance related to formalde- 
hyde. This undergoes further changes 
and is eventually converted to carbon 
dioxide and water. 

How fast can the liver produce these 
changes involved in the destruction of 
the alcohol? Unfortunately again for 
the drinker, this process is also very 
slow. A period of ten to fourteen hours 
is required to metabolize one ounce of 
alcohol. This should make it easy to 
understand why a person experiences a 
prolonged hang-over following an alco- 
holic binge. And of course if a person 
remains conscious and continues drink- 
ing enough to keep up with metabolic 
destruction, this period may be pro- 
longed indeed. 

An interesting question is sometimes 
raised, one that I would like to discuss 
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R THE first time in its history and contrary to accepted ethical newspaper 
practice, the Sarasota (Florida) News ran an anonymous ad. Stymied by a 
lack of information about liquor dealers selling intoxicants illegally to Sara- 
sota’s high-school youth, local law-enforcement agencies were given an assist by 
one frantic mother. She tendered the News the money to run an ad pleading with 
other mothers to report the sources of the liquor sales to their youngsters. 
Editor Kent McKinley respected the purpose of her ad, granting the mother the 
anonymity she needed to stave off needless reproach by vested liquor interests in 


her town. 


The ad has resulted in information to the police department, leading to the 
arrest of a liquor dealer who had been under suspicion as a purveyor of liquor to 
youngsters, and has alerted these conscienceless retailers to the point where they’ve 


run for cover. 


There has been a decrease in drunkenness among teen-agers in the area, and 
the ad seems to have had a salutary effect around fishing camps that had no liquor 
licenses, yet either dispensed drink or condoned it around the premises. 

Detective Floyd Bowers of the Sarasota police department, assigned to the task 
of ferreting out violators, says: “The ad is helping keep the drinking problem in 
the forefront of public concern, and is a good influence in keeping it alive in public 


thought and action.” 


This novel approach alerted the P.T.A. to a search for ways and means to com- 
bat illegal selling and provoked much discussion among local folks, as well as civic 
youth-betterment groups, who desired to know the reason for so much rowdyism 
recently at the high-school football games. 
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briefly. The question is this: If the body 
is provided with a means of metaboliz- 
ing alcohol, then alcohol must be nor- 
mal to the body, and hence why should 
any question be raised against the prac- 
tice of providing this alcohol for the 
body to metabolize? The inference sug- 
gested by this question is convincing to 
one who wishes to defend the use of 
alcoholic beverages. Actually this is not 
good reasoning. It is true that minute 
amounts of alcohol may be present in 
the body as a result of metabolic proc- 
esses. These traces of alcohol are possible 
because metabolic changes in general are 
reversible. By this we mean that, for 
example, the enzyme which converts 
alcohol to its metabolic products is also 
able to convert these metabolic products 
into alcohol. 

But two points of importance are 
overlooked. In the first place, while 
metabolic reactions may be reversible, 
actually the conditions are usually such 
that the reaction proceeds almost en- 
tirely in one direction or the other. In 
the case at point, that direction is heavily 
in the direction of destruction of alcohol 
and not in the direction of its formation. 
Actually the amount of alcohol nor- 
mally present in the body at any time 
as a result of such conversion could not 
possibly amount to more than two or 
three drops. A pint bottle of ordinary 
beer would contain some two hundred 
times that amount. 

In the second place, the question as- 
sumes that a substance is normal to the 
body in any quantity if it is normally 
present at all. This is far from correct. 
The body contains many substances in 
minute amounts which could quickly 
prove fatal if greatly increased. Some 
of these substances serve useful pur- 
poses in these minute concentrations. 
Others may be present because they 
were taken in accidentally or uninten- 
tionally with the food or even the air 
that one breathes. 

Logical reasoning would lead us to 
conclude that since the body is able to 
metabolize alcohol only at such a slow 
rate, it is not normal to the body. One 
must further understand that the en- 
zyme alcohol dehydrogenase does not 
confine its action to ordinary alcohol, 
but is capable of acting similarly on a 
number of substances which are alcohol 
in type. There is no reason at all for 
concluding that this enzyme has been 
provided by nature just to metabolize 
ordinary alcohol. 

Does alcohol give energy to the body? 
Can a person obtain energy from drink- 
ing alcohol as he can from taking 
food? The answer is Yes, in a limited 
amount. On being metabolized, the 
alcohol liberates energy in the same 
way fat does. One teaspoonful of al- 
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cohol has the energy equivalent of about 
one lump of sugar. But the fact that 
the liver is only able to metabolize alco- 
hol at a limited rate means that a high 
concentration of alcohol can exist in the 
blood. Since the liver can only metabo- 
lize the alcohol very slowly, the energy 
output is low. 

It is doubtful if that energy is avail- 
able for muscular action. Why? Be- 
cause it occurs not in the muscles, but 
in the liver. All the energy from the 
alcohol can appear only as heat and is 
worthless as far as any muscular activity 
is concerned. 

Is alcohol a food? That depends 
somewhat on how the term “food” is 
defined. In the ordinary sense, if any- 
thing is to be called a “food” it must 
have the following characteristics: 

1. It is essential for the maintenance 
of life when taken into the body. 

2. It does not injure the body. 

3. It provides energy. 

4. It serves to build up tissues or re- 
place worn-out tissues. 

5. It is stored in the body. If you 
have too much of it, it is stored until 
you need it. 

How many of these essentials are met 
by alcohol? A limited amount of energy 
comes from alcohol, and that is all. It 
does not meet the ordinary specifications 
of a food. It is certainly not necessary. It 
does injure the body. It provides a lit- 
tle energy, but it is worthless as far as 
building up tissues is concerned. It is 
not stored in the sense that carbohy- 
drates, fats, or proteins are stored in the 
body. 

Alcohol has been prescribed at times 
to stimulate the appetite. Formerly it 
was thought that alcohol is a stimulant 
for digestive juices and that it is good to 
“set up” digestion. It is now apparent 
that this is not the case. When one 
drinks alcohol, the flow of saliva and 
gastric juices will be increased, to be 
sure. But it now appears that the gastric 
juice thus stimulated will have a lesser 
enzyme content than normal, and the 
actual digestive capacity is reduced. 
And, again, alcohol is known to be a 
denaturant for many proteins, and since 
enzymes are proteins, it could be ex- 
pected that any action of alcohol on en- 
zymes is not going to be in the direction 
of improving their action. Nor does al- 
cohol serve to stimulate the appetite. 
The frequently observed loss of appetite 
by the habitual drinker should be con- 
vincing on this point. 

As a general truth, it may be stated 
that on every measurable count, the ef- 
fects of alcohol in the human body are 
always in the direction of decreasing 
the efficiency of the body functions 
and never in the direction of improving 
them or making them more efficient. 
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Charles A. Ward now enjoys a large “fan” mail and a happy family. 


From Prisoner to President 


Harold Helfer 


Charles A. Ward of Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently received a from 
his employees the like of which prob- 
ably has been given to no. other busi- 
nessman. 

But to understand this plaque, we 
must go back a few years. 

Mr. Ward wasn’t always the presi- 
dent of Brown and Bigelow, one of the 
largest calendar and advertising spe- 
cialty companies in the world, a con- 
cern that does some $52,000,000 of 
business a year. 

Charles A. Ward, whose business it 
is to print millions of numericals, once 
was a number himself. The head of 
this huge calendar company was a pris- 
oner. 

It happened in Denver several dec- 
ades ago. Young Charles Ward had 
always led an adventurous life. A 
former Seattle, Washington, shoeshine 
boy, he ran away at seventeen and be- 
came a sailor, roaming the seven seas, 
and spending four years in the Alaskan 
gold fields, too. But what took place in 
Denver was real trouble. Arrested on 
a charge of possessing narcotics, he said 
he was framed, but it was no use. He 
was sent to Leavenworth Prison for a 
long term, 

There he met Herbert Bigelow, an- 
other prisoner. Bigelow, in jail as the 
result of tax troubles, took a liking to 
the strapping, clean-cut, cheerful young 
man and was able to overcome many 


a melancholy moment through his we 
Then, when Bigelow was 


1924, he offered Ward a job with his 
calendar company. 
Ward took him up on it when he was 


‘released from jail some time later, and 


the friendshi 
continued. 


between the two men 
former shoeshine boy 


from Seattle started at the bottom, just 


another flunky handy man around the 
place, but, applying himself diligently 





and with enthusiasm, worked his way 
up the ladder. 

“I knew ex-convicts didn’t get jobs 
too easily, and so I appreciated mine,” 
Charles Ward said later. 

Anyway, he had become a vice-presi- 
dent of the company in less than ten 
years, and when Herbert Bigelow died 
in 1933, Charles Ward, his friend of 
penitentiary days, was chosen the presi- 
dent and general manager of the firm. 

That was almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and Charles Ward has been 
at the helm of the company ever since, 
bringing it to the forefront of com- 
panies in its field. At seventy few busi- 
ness leaders have the drive, the zest, and 
the enthusiasm of this tall, genial man 
with the ee eyes. 

But to scare to this plaque—it was 
given to by a group of employees, 
not workers who belonged to the same 
department or who had the same sen- 
iority or who were members of the 
same union. What these men had in 
common was that they were all ex- 
convicts. The plaque was an expression 
of their thanks . the opportunity 
granted them to make another and bet- 
ter life for themselves. 

You will find, among the employees 


of this Saint Paul concern, former bank 


robbers, confidence men, thieves of one 
sort or another—but men who are now 


going straight. 
No man is ever turned down at 


Brown and Bigelow simply because he 
Preaek: record: This has bee 
ard’s the begin- 

ning andes sits 8 
back on their feet in the 


Sod of caput. 
And no one can say shikneeicols Wai 


uss Checker Ward © and his company, 
for the ex-convicts are among the hi 

est and most appreciative workers of 
his employees. 
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All human beings have basic needs. If they are not met in wholesome ways, 


tend to substitute other i 


ene wae Sta eae sen et Wy Foren ta ert 
greatest deterrent to drinking, smoking, or using narcotics is spiri 
conversion. This is the most frequently, ipticall: cipecmccnd Riek ta the 


world. 


Through the ages, and at the present time, millions of men and women, 


boys and girls, have experienced surrender to Christ. As Paul wrote in 
2 Corinthians 5:17, “Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 

I have tried that answer myself and found that it certainly works. When a 
man finds this answer, he doesn’t have to give up his bad habits, whether they 
be drinking, smoking, swearing, or anything that is wrong; they just fall away. 








FABULOUS VODKA STORY 








(Continued from page 16) 
if more vodka is drunk instead of 
whisky. The experience of vodka- 
drinking Russia indicates that there 
may be just as much drunkenness and 
absenteeism on a per capita basis as 
there is in a whisky-drinking country.” 


The point is that thousands of young’ 


people may become alcoholics if this 
neutral liquor is urged upon them 
with: “You can’t even taste the liquor 
in this drink!” and, “It leaves you 
breathless.” 

Spirited vodka! Expertly chilled and 
poured from glistening bottles that are 
“softly rounded and pleasant to the 
touch.” Fabulous vodka! New and 
different, “peer of good mixers, com- 
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patible with just about everyone and 


everything.” It all sounds gay and 
amusing. And, in terms of increasing 
sales, vodka’s triumph is indeed “a suc- 
cess story without precedent.” 

But is it a story with a happy end- 
ing? Rather, it is often the prelude to 
tragedy, one scene of which was en- 
acted at Parris Island, South Carolina. 

On April 8, 1956, six of seventy-four 
members of the platoon led by Staff 
Sergeant Matthew McKeon were 
drowned while on a disciplinary march 
into the tidal waters of Ribbon Creek. 
McKeon was charged with “oppression 
of troops, manslaughter, and drinking 
on duty.” A bottle of vodka, about two 
inches of the contents still remaining, 
was introduced as evidence. The head- 
lines blazed: “Sgt. McKeon’s Story: 
Vodka, Swamp, Death.” McKeon’s own 


story: “Vodka, Ribbon Creek, Death.” 

In his statement read to a packed and 
hushed courtroom, McKeon recounted 
the harrowing story of the fateful 
march. He did not deny the charge of 
drinking on duty, but said, “At about 
1300 [1 p.m.] I went to get the mail, 
and while getting same, I got the idea 
to take them [his platoon] out into the 
swamps that night, thinking I could 
teach them a little more discipline. 
Sometime during the previous night 
someone had brought a fifth of vodka 
into my room, and all during the after- 
noon I had some drinks from the bottle. 
I believe at the most I had three or four 
drinks.” 

Was McKeon’s decision to hold the 
night march the outcome of spending 
the afternoon drinking? Conceived, as 
the prosecution contended, “after he 
had been drinking vodka as a form of 
maltreatment and punishment,” would 
he have led his men on this tragic 
march had_his mind not been clouded 
by vodka? Was his judgment impaired 
because he had been drinking? The 
answer will never be final, but when 
McKeon led Platoon 71 into the swamps 
and six were drowned, public opinion 
condemned him “not so much for the 
tragic march,” wrote Jim Bishop of the 
New York Journal American, “as for 
being ‘tipsy.’ ” 

Spectators at the court-martial learned 
with surprise that beer and liquor could 
be purchased at lunch hour by any of 
the six hundred drill instructors on Par- 
ris Island. Observers emphasized: “We 
must not let the public forget that this 
tragedy was the result of liquor and 
nothing else. . . . Our government per- 
mits liquor in the officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ clubs so that a 
recurrence of such a tragedy might oc- 
cur at other bases.” 

On August 4 the seven-officer court- 
martial voted McKeon’s punishment, 
decreeing first a prison sentence of nine 
months and reduction in rank to pri- 
vate. “Afterwards in the defense room 
a few feet from the courtroom,” wrote 
Robert S. Bird of the New York Herald 
Tribune, “he strode back and forth on 
one side of the room. Although his 
emotions were outwardly under con- 
trol, his face bore a look of pure woe 
and he seemed lost within himself.” 

Pure woe—pure woe in millions of 
faces the world over. Broken faces, an- 
guished faces, corrupt faces, lost faces, 
dead faces. Stop and look at these faces! 
In this sad spectacle vodka is playing a 
significant role. 

Life is not simple, nor is it easy. Life 
is hard; for many it is desperately hard. 
But the answers to life’s problems and 
disappointments are not to be found in 
bottles of vodka! 
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A Graduate Pharmacist 
Pleads for Consistency 
in Our Narcotics Laws 


Why Play Favorites? 


DONALD 
SIMMS, Jr. 





Suppose I am a pharmacist in City 
Drug. It is 8:00 p.m. I am getting ready 
to close the store. A man enters, from all 
appearances quite travel worn. 

“Are you the druggist?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wonder if you would help me. My 
wife and I have been driving all night 
and all day to reach Johnstown in time 
for her mother’s funeral. She’s nervous, 
upset, and completely exhausted, so 
much so in fact that she can’t sleep. 
Could you give her something that 
would help her relax?” 

“Do you plan to drive on tonight?” 

“No, we have a motel room here. 
We'll get a good night’s rest and go on 
early in the morning.” 

After satisfying myself that the mans 
telling the truth, I give him one, only 
one, 14-grain phenobarbital tablet, and 
in doing so I break the law! 

But back to our imaginary case: He 
really has no wife, is not traveling 
through, but is an addict. He leaves the 
store, takes the tablet, and drives away. 
Under the influence of the drug he runs 
a red light and crashes into a car in 
which there is a family out for a drive. 
One of the children is killed. The man 
I have “helped” is uninjured. 

A subsequent investigation of the ac- 
cident reveals my part in it. I am liable, 
under law, to have my license revoked, 
undergo a heavy fine, and perhaps serve 
a penitentiary term. Why? Because the 
medical profession knows, the public 
realizes, and the law specifies that mis- 
use of barbiturates is unwise, dangerous, 
and illegal. 

Now replace in your mind’s eye a 
bartender or package-store salesman for 
the pharmacist; replace our traveler with 
“just anybody” and you have the same 
situation repeated dozens of times every 
day in America. For example, the Na- 
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tional Safety Council estimates that 
more than 9,000 persons were killed in 
1955 as a direct result of driving while 
drinking. Moreover, some 5,000,000 al- 
coholics in America have had their 
bodies, minds, homes, and ability to 
earn destroyed by drink. 

A well-trained doctor, pharmacist, or 
nurse may be thrown into jail for help- 
ing to contribute to the physical, mental, 
and moral destruction of a person by il- 
legal purchase, sale, or use of the opiates 
and the barbiturates. They are thus re- 
stricted by law, and rightly so, in spite 
of the fact that they have had from four 
to ten years of training in the nature and 
potential danger of these drugs. 

What training, may I ask, has the 
liquor man had in the area of narcotic 
drugs? And, as we shall soon see, alco- 
hol is a narcotic! The liquor man is not 
proscribed by law, he is protected by 
law! In a case similar to the one cited 
above he can go into most courts and 
safely say, “How can I be held responsi- 
ble if a man can’t hold his liquor or if he 
drinks too much? If he gets into trouble 
because of the product I sell, that is his 
hard luck, not mine!” This is absolutely 
true, as only a few states have Dram 
Acts, which hold the tavern owner, or 
liquor seller, responsible for possible ac- 
cidents occurring to his customers. If we 
allow the liquor industry to say, “I am 
not responsible for what my product 
does,” why do we not allow the dope 
pusher and barbiturate peddler to say 
the same? 

There is no sound reason, medically 
or morally, why alcohol should not have 
the same kind of rigid control under law 
as do the opiates and the barbiturates. 
Why? Following are a few brief ex- 
cerpts from medical authorities. As you 
read them please bear in mind that the 
authors of these books have no “crow 
to pick” as far as alcohol is concerned. 
These are not books of sermons, but 
textbooks widely used in the training 
of physicians, pharmacists, nurses, and 
laboratory technicians. 

“Ethyl alcohol is a local irritant, anti- 
septic, germicide, diaphoretic, and nar- 
cotic. After absorption it depresses the 



















central nervous system, especially the 


higher centers.”* 


“Having a great affinity for water, 
and being a coagulant of protein, alco- 
hol tends to irritate and destroy cells. 
It is therefore a general protoplasmic 
poison.” * 

“Alcohol affects all the tissues of the 
body, and notably the central nervous 
system, upon which it acts as a depres- 
sant or inhibitor.” * 

“Alcohol belongs, physiologically as 
well as chemically, to the group of ali- 
phatic narcotics.” * 

“Alcohol, then, is an intellectual de- 
pressant, i.¢., a narcotic.”® 


Dangerous to the Body 


“When large quantities of liquor are 
taken over a long period of time, diges- 
tive enzymes are destroyed and proper 
digestion and assimilation of food are 
prevented.”® 

Davison makes it plain that alcohol 
does not fit any of the proper definitions 
of a food.’ 

“Alcohol, therefore, under special cir- 
cumstances, may have a caloric food 
value; but it should not be classed 
among the foods, because its property 
of yielding energy is not its dominant 
property, and is overshadowed by im- 
portant pharmacologic actions, viz: 

“1. Its irritant local action. 

“2. Its destructive action upon the 
body tissues. 

“3. Its narcotic action. 

“4. Its proneness to result in the for- 
mation of a vicious habit. 

“All these dominant properties place 
alcohol among the powerful drugs and 
poisons, rather than among the foods.” * 

“The constant use of alcohol causes a 
gradual degeneration of various organs 
of the body. . . . It decreases the processes 
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of immunization and diminishes the 
power of tissues to heal.”® . 

“Under alcohol these highest facul- 
ties (will, self-control, reasoning power, 
judgment, etc.) are depressed, and there 
is a certain degree of freedom from re- 
straint, i.e., ‘there is a breaking of the 
fetters which keep our animal natures 
within bounds’ (Dubois).”*° 

“Habitual alcoholism is a major health 
and economic problem. More is spent 
annually on alcoholic beverages than on 
health.” ** 

“With alcohol, tolerance and habitua- 
tion definitely develop.” ** 

We have been kidding ourselves 
about alcohol. For years we have been 
aware of the dangers in the indiscrimi- 
nate use of drugs such as the opiates and 
the barbiturates. But alcohol—also a 
narcotic—has received a social O.K., for, 
erroneously, the drinker says, “I have 
the right to drink,” and the nondrinker 
says, “It’s none of my business. It 
doesn’t affect me either way.” 

As a graduate pharmacist, registered 
in three states, I speak out for strict con- 
trol by law of the production, distribu- 
tion, advertising, sale, and use of al- 
coholic beverages. 

I am not a run-of-the-mill, seeing-red, 
violently proprohibitionist type. Though 
I oppose the whole liquor industry as 
such, I still cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that the solution for the alcoholic, 
or the occasional drinker, is the “You are 
going to hell” approach. Love, patience, 
understanding, and genuine construc- 
tive education and guidance are im- 
perative. 

When all this is said, however, does 
it mean that the citizen, the church, and 
the community must maintain a hands- 
off policy concerning control laws gov- 
erning the entire liquor industry and its 
product? 

Our narcotic and barbiturate laws are 
for the protection of all our people. We 
gladly and wisely accept them, abide by 
them, believe in them. Now is the time 
for us to put alcohol where it belongs! 

1Forrest R. Davison, “Handbook of Materia 
Medica Toxicology and Pharmacology,” page 
402. The C. B. Mosby Co., Saint Louis, 1949. 

2Walter A. Bastedo, “Pharmacology, Thera- 
peutics, and Prescription Writing,” page 413. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1948. 

* Russel L. Cecil and Robert Loeb, “A Text- 
book of Medicine,” page 533. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1951. 

‘Arthur Osol and George E. Farrar, “The Dis- 
pensatory of the United States of America,’”’ 25th 
ed., p. 36. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1950. Used by permission. 

5 Bastedo, op. cit., p. 423. 

* Davison, op. cit., p. 404. 

TIbid., p. 405, 

§ Bastedo, op. cit., p. 431. 

® Davison, op. cit., p. 404. 

1° Bastedo, op. cit., p. 422. 

11 Qsol and Farrar, op. cit., p. 39. 

“Harry Beckman, “Pharmacology in Clinical 


Practice,” page 575. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 
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THE OLYMPICS 








(Continued from page 14) 


60 feet 11 inches, still almost two feet 
under his world record. Outclassing all 
others in shot putting, O’Brien does not 
drink or smoke. “Clean living has had 
a lot to do with my records. I have 
found there is no substitute for hard 
work and having an aim in life and a 
desire to achieve that aim. That’s why 
I don’t drink or smoke.” 

A young mother who really doesn’t 
like throwing the javelin won the 
Olympic title, setting a new record. She 
is twenty-four-year-old INESSA IAO- 
UNZEM of Riga, Latvia, a member of 
the Russian team. 

“I have no particular love for javelin 
throwing, but I found I could do it, so 
have stuck at it,” she said. 

Through the interpreter I asked, “Do 
you smoke or drink?” Another Rus- 
sion interpreter near me heard her an- 
swer, and said, “That zs a determined 
reply. Her reply was No.” 

A two-gold-medal winner, twenty- 
one-year-old BOBBY MORROW of 
San Benito, Texas, won the 100 meters, 
in addition to the 200 meters. 

Morrow is regarded as “the world’s 
fastest human being.” He has lost only 
two races in the last four years and is 
the first man to win both the 100 and 
200 meters at an Olympics since 1936, 
then gained by Jesse Owens. 

Bob says that liquor is not part of his 
home life. “In fact, | have taken only 
one glass of beer in my whole life. Then 
I was young and foolish, only eleven 
years old. I definitely believe in total 
abstinence from liquor of any kind and 
feel this has been to my advantage. I 
plan never to touch it, and my sugges- 
tion to young and old is to leave it 
alone, for it is easier to get along with- 
out it.” 

For every event of the Olympics the 
winners told me the same story. If the 
brewing, distilling, or tobacco industries 
were hunting for advertisements for 
their products, they certainly didn’t get 
them among these athletes, who agreed 
such products tend only toward in- 
feriority. 

But what of the future? It was there 
at the Olympics, too. Youth who are 
able to achieve tomorrow have made 
today count for something with strenu- 
ous practice, a will to achieve, and a 
meticulous regard for clean living. 

From earliest times in the Olympics 
the wise selection of food and drink has 
been considered. So today the Olympics 
stand as a light to all, warning against 
those things that would hinder man- 
kind from fighting well the battle of 
life. 
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A tropical church in a northern clime, 
this memorial chapel at Stowe, Vermont, 
was built in memory of a life transformed 
from drunkenness to loving service. 


In later life Joseph Dutton often ex- 
the wish to a % pe ane, 

this was impossible. en Presi- 
Zz Theodore Roosevelt, in 1908, heard 
of his work and his wish, he ordered the 
sixteen battleships of the U.S. Navy 
then on tour of the world to steam by 
Molokai in battle formation. The battle- 
ship USS ‘‘Vermont’’ was in the lead. 
As the ships passed, they dipped their 
flags in salute to the aged veteran, who 
stood on the shore, surrounded by his 
lepers, his hat held against his breast, 
his graying head erect. The panel, pic- 
tured to the left, painted by the French 
artist, André Girard, shows this scene. 


Interior of the rustic memorial church. 
Thirty-six small stained glass windows, 
showing various scenes from the life 
and ministry of Christ, light the church. 


by 
DANIELLE 
IDAY 


Jeseph Dutton at the age of eighty-seven, 
alter nearly forty years of work among 
lepers on the island of Molokai. 


SECOND QUARTER 


CHURCH built in memory of an 

alcoholic? Yes, it is the Church of 

the Blessed Sacrament at Stowe, 

_ Vermont, a memorial to Joseph 

Dutton, who gave the last years of 

his hitherto misspent life serving God and 

his fellow men in hard menial labor caring 

for the lepers on Molokai, one of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

This unique church, plain and chapel- 
like in structure, was built in 1947 and 
opened for worship in 1949. It is of natural 
finish, its square steeple holding a simple 
cross against the gentian blue of the sky. 
On its outer walls are painted twelve pan- 
els, scenes from the life and work of Fa- 
ther Damien de Veuster, and his helper, 
Brother Joseph Dutton. A visitor’s first 
impression may be that these are done in 
burnt wood, but they are oil paintings 
brushed on in black and white. 

A strange and dramatic story lies behind 
this unique edifice. It is built on land that 
was once a part of the Dutton farm, where 
Ira, later Brother Joseph, was born on April 
27, 1843. When he was four years old, his 
parents moved to Janesville, Wisconsin, 
where Ira grew up rather a shy boy, under 
the tutorship of his mother. He loved to 
read, chiefly the Bible, Robinson Crusoe, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Shakespeare. 

After serving in the Union Army during 
the Civil War, he was married at the age 
of twenty-two. His wife, an extravagant 
girl, put him heavily in debt, later proving 
unfaithful by eloping with another man. 
During the next fourteen years Ira several 
times asked her to return because he wished 
to make a success of his marriage, but she 
never answered his letters. 

After his wife left him, he was at loose 
ends and drifted from job to job. He de- 
scribes this portion of his life: “At the 
close of the war, I was as to general conduct 
about the same as before—no better, no 
worse. .. . Anyway I allowed the demon 
of drink to get me into its clutches.” 

These were hard, unhappy years for Ira. 
Days he was sober and industrious, but 
nights he drank heavily and associated with 
men and women from skid row. For years 
liquor and its attendant evils pulled at him 
from one side, while his good friends 
pulled from the other, fighting to draw him 
away from his drinking and low compan- 
ions—to no avail. 

When he did come to the realization of 
how useless his life was, his conversion was 
complete and sincere. “I cannot recall any 
particular incident that caused me to 
change,” he writes. “Anyway, I was deter- 
mined to kick John Barleycorn out of my 
house, and so it was.” 


After this momenous decision, Ira be- 
came serious and intensely religious. Tak- 
ing instruction at St. Peter’s Catholic 
church in Memphis, he was received into 
the church on his fortieth birthday. It was 
then he changed his name to Joseph, giving 
as his reason, “I took this name because of 
my devotion to St. Joseph.” 

Two years afterward he read a newspa- 
per story about the work of Father Damien 
among the lepers on Molokai. Feeling this 
was what he wanted to do, too, Joseph Dut- 
ton instantly decided that he would go to 
the Islands and offer his services to the 
missionary priest. 

On a clear bright morning in July, 1886, 
he was warmly welcomed by Father Da- 
mien, whose skin was Indian-browned by 
the tropical sun, and his ears swollen by 
leprosy. The two men, priest and layman, 
although different in temperament and dis- 
position, worked well together for three 
years, when death claimed Father Damien. 

Brother Dutton stayed on and worked 
co-operatively with those successively in 
charge, since he had resolved “to get along 
with everybody and to ask no favors from 
anyone.” Joseph learned the rudiments of 
surgery, and also how to care for the lepers. 
His duties were varied, including carpen- 
try, masonry, and gardening. 

It was a hard life he chose—being up 
every morning at four-thirty, except when 
he didn’t go to bed at all, but Brother Dut- 
ton was contented and happy. He had at 
last found his niche in life. He saw the 
leper colony turn from a very hell on earth 
to one of the finest in the world, with up- 
to-date equipment and adequate doctors 
and nurses. Even though he worked with 
the lepers, he never contracted the disease. 

Toward the end, however, his health be- 
gan to fail, and he passed away in a Hono- 
lulu hospital on March 26, 1931, in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

Although leprosy may not have been 
contagious to Brother Joseph Dutton, and 
through him to others, his spirit was caught 
by the noted French artist, André Girard, 
who also did the thirty-six colored paint- 
ings serving as windows for the memorial 
church, showing events in the life of Christ 
and His disciples. The ceiling is covered 
with pictures of the angelic host, and his 
murals are on the outside walls of the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament. 

This unconventional Vermont church is 
easily accessible to people of all faiths who 
come there to worship, to pray, or merely 
to view the life portrayal of the humble lay- 
man who, rescued from the depths of 
drinking, spent long fruitful years serving 
the sick, hapless people of Molokai. 
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REMOVE THE HALO! 








(Continued from page 6) 
moderate drinker, the compulsive 
drinker, the problem drinker, and the 
alcoholic, who have been deceived 
and misled by the propaganda of the 
alcoholic beverage industry, even by 
parents, teachers, associates, or family 
physicians. Perhaps their education was 
at fault or their home training was in- 
adequate. 

A few months ago I was flying from 
Colombo in Ceylon to Karachi in Paki- 
stan. At Bombay a well-dressed gentle- 
man boarded the plane and took his 
seat opposite me. He cursed Bombay— 


it was the deadest, dullest town he had 
ever been in. When asked why he 
thought thus of Bombay, he replied, 
“Couldn’t get a drop to drink.” 

“Couldn’t you get any water to 
drink?” I asked. 

“Water!” came the reply. “Who 
would want to drink water? Where I 
came from we use water to wash our 
faces with, to bathe in, and to wash our 
clothes with—not to drink. Water is 
to be used externally, never internally.” 

That may sound strange, but it is 
the prevailing notion in certain coun- 
tries. This idea is based on ignorance 
of the nature of alcohol. 

Another prevalent notion is that an 
alcoholic beverage is a food, and in 
some places is referred to as the staff of 
life, something that should be taken 
frequently for health reasons. More- 
over, when lunches are prepared for 
school children, a bottle of wine is 
placed in every lunch basket. Thus it 
is part of every meal, is talked of, and is 
promoted as a food. Such is a common 
belief in most wine-growing districts, 
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but it also is based on ignorance. 

Still other erroneous theories ac- 
cepted by some include the belief that 
drinking actually increases one’s pres- 
tige and influence in the community, 
that drinking is no longer a moral prob- 
lem, that the vast majority know how 
to handle their liquor, that only the 
feeble-minded and morons become ad- 
dicts, and that moderation is the only 
solution to the alcohol problem. 

What can be done to hold in check 
the spread of alcoholism? 

1. Desocialize Alcoholic Beverages. It 
is only logical, inasmuch as the vast 
majority of those who drink do so be- 
cause of social pressure, that first of all 
a program be mapped out to desocial- 


ize, defashionize, deglamorize, and 
depopularize alcoholic beverages. If the 
social pressures to drink could be lifted, 
it would no doubt, in time, reduce the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages at 
least 50 per cent. 

In the past year I have discussed such 
a proposal with kings, presidents, prime 
ministers, cabinet members, government 
officials, and other prominent men and 
women in all walks of life. 

One leading official said, “This is the 
sanest approach to the solution of the 
alcohol problem that I have yet heard 
of.” 

A specific statement, referred to as 
the “Declaration of Purpose,” has been 
prepared by the International Commis- 
sion for the Prevention of Alcoholism 
especially for this purpose. 

During the past few months five 
governments have taken their position 
on this issue and are officially banning 
the serving of alcoholic beverages at 
social. parties and state functions. 

His Majesty King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia prepared his own official state- 


ment and presented it to me personally. 
Not only has King Saud banned the 
serving of alcoholic beverages at all so- 
cial parties and state functions, but also 
has banned their importation, manufac- 
ture, distribution, and consumption 
throughout the kingdom of Saudi Ara- 
bia. King Saud’s statement reads as 
follows: 

“We thank God that wine and nar- 
cotics are absolutely and categorically 
prohibited in our Kingdom, Saudi Ara- 
bia. They are not permitted to be served 
in banquets or homes, by individuals or 
groups, and are religiously banned in 
accordance with the Shari'ah Law of 
Islam, as has been literally provided for 
in the Holy Koran. The importation 
and manufacture thereof is also pro- 
hibited. He who is guilty of importing, 
manufacturing, using, or dealing with 
alcohol or narcotics is subjected to the 
penalty of the religious code. 

“We hope that all Islamic countries, 
nay, the whole world, will follow our 
steps for the purpose of relieving man- 
kind of this scourge. 

“We appreciate and admire every in- 
dividual or group working to combat 
this plague. 

“(Signed) Saud.” 

If men of position could be ap- 
proached persuasively and positively 
to ban the serving of alcoholic bever- 
ages at all social parties and state func- 
tions for which they are personally 
responsible, the desocializing, defashion- 
izing, deglamorizing, and depopular- 
izing of such would soon be a reality. 

2. Character Development. Those 
who use alcohol as an escape gadget 
lack necessary moral stamina to meet 
the issues of life. Their home training 
and/or school education has been in- 
adequate. In a long-range effort to pre- 
vent this, educational authorities should 
be encouraged to introduce into the 
curriculum for every child sufficient and 
accurate information regarding the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the physical, mental, 
and moral powers. 

Emphasis should also be placed on 
the importance not only of providing 
ample recreational facilities for young 
people, but of providing adequate in- 
struction in all forms of vocational and 
physical training, sports, games, hob- 
bies, music, and other activities that 
will help students make profitable use 
of their leisure hours. 

3. Substitute Drinks. As milk, fruit 
juices, and other nonalcoholic beverages 
are made more freely available in * 
restaurants, cafés, railway stations, bus 
Stations, airports, and on trains and 
planes, the drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages will steadily decline. For example, 
where milk is readily obtainable in 
every restaurant and at every lunch 
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counter, and where automatic vending 
machines are located in all bus and 
railway stations, as well as at airports, 
schools, theaters, and amusement cen- 
ters, the consumption of milk gradually 
increases, while the per capita consump- 
tion of beer steadily decreases. 

A recent report indicates that the 
drinking of milk is becoming more 
popular in the United States. In fact, 
it now stands at the top of the list of 
beverages. This report showed that 35 
per cent of all beverages consumed is 
milk. Coffee is second at 25 per cent, 
while beer is third with 16 per cent. 
The soft-drink business has also had a 
phenomenal growth. 

Thus the principle holds, that the 
more nonalcoholic beverages are pro- 
duced, and more such beverages are ad- 
vertised and made available to the 
public, the less alcoholic beverages will 
be consumed. 

4. Controls, Restrictions, and Prohibi- 
tions. It is axiomatic that the more con- 
trols, restrictions, and prohibitions are 
placed on the production, distribution, 
sale, and consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages, the less alcoholic beverages will 
be consumed. The following, therefore, 
can be recommended: 

a. A general ban on the advertising 
of all alcoholic beverages. 

5. A ban on the serving of alcoholic 
beverages on trains, planes, and all pub- 
lic conveyances. 

c. Stringent regulations banning 
drinking drivers from public highways. 

d. A special tax on the manufacturer 
and retailer of alcoholic beverages for 
the erection and operating of clinics for 
the rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

5. Education. An educational pro- 
gram should be inaugurated and inten- 
sified in all schools that will present the 
true facts regarding— 

a. The human toxicology of alcohol, 

b. The therapeutic use of alcohol, 

c. The effects of alcohol on human 
functions, and 

d. The effects of alcohol on man’s 
conduct and mentality. 

Special emphasis should be placed on 
the following: 

a. Alcohol is a depressant, habit- 
forming drug. 

b. Alcohol is incapable of building 
tissue, of repairing worn-out tissue, or 
of taking part in the growth or develop- 
ment of the body. Hence it should not 
be classified as a food. 

c. Moderate amounts of alcohol have 
an effect on the normal individual, and 
dangers result from the use of alcohol 
even in moderation. 

Such an inclusive program for pre- 
venting the alcoholization of the world 
population is envisioned and is being 
initiated by the International Commis- 
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sion for the Prevention of Alcoholism. 

This International Commission, 
launched in 1953, is interested in the 
scientific study of intoxicating beverages 
and their effects on the physical, men- 
tal, and moral powers of the individual, 
as well as their effects on the social, 
economic, political, and religious life 
of the nations represented on the Com- 
mission. 

Its primary interest, however, is in 
the launching of a world-wide educa- 
tional program for the prevention of 
alcoholism. Emphasis is therefore be- 
ing placed on the establishment of In- 
stitutes of Scientifice Studies in stra- 
tegic areas, to provide suitable training 


in all phases of the alcohol problem; 


An Sccape Rather 


Than an Answer 


INTERVIEW BY 
MARION RUBINSTEIN 


“Use of liquor by an increasing num- 
ber of people is symptomatic of a 
deeper, psychological condition in which 
the individual seeks an escape rather 
than an answer to his problem situa- 
tion. 

“The person who abstains from the 
use of liquor thereby makes certain of 
escaping many of the problems and 
sufferings which come to those who in- 
dulge. 

"Self-discipline is a necessary factor 
in strong character, just as the lack of 
self-discipline is an indication of the 
disintegration of character. The ab- 
stainer practices self-discipline. He is 
stronger, healthier, and happier for it.” 
—The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Nicholas H. 
Wegner, director of Father Flanagan’s 
Boys Home, Boys Town, Nebraska. 


and, through such media as_publica- 
tions, films, forums, and radio and tele- 
vision programs, to foster this educa- 
tional program. 

The membership of the Commission 
when completed will include approxi- 
mately 250 physicians, public-health of- 
ficials, educators, jurists, religious lead- 
ers, social welfare workers, and such 
other individuals as may in the opinion 
of the members assist the organization 
in attaining the objectives for which it 
was founded. 

The number of representatives from 
each country is based on the population. 
Every country is entitled to at least one 
representative, plus an additional repre- 
sentative for every 10,000,000 up to 50,- 
000,000, an additional representative 
for every 50,000,000 up to 150,000,000, 
and one additional representative for 
every additional 100,000,000 or fraction 
thereof. There will be five honorary 
presidents, a president, two general vice- 
presidents, an executive director, two 
associate directors, and a treasurer. 

Regular officers will consist of five 
honorary presidents, a president, two 
general vice-presidents, an executive di- 
rector, two associate directors, and a 
treasurer. 

The Commission is conducting its 
work through regional blocs, each bloc 
operating in a specific territory. Regional 
blocs elect a president, an executive sec- 
retary, and a treasurer, the president of 
each bloc, by virtue of his office, serving 
as vice-president of the International 
Commission. 

National Committees are being or- 
ganized in the various countries af- 
filiated with the Commission. Two 
such Committees have already been 
set up, one in the United States and 
the other in India. 

Four Institutes of Scientific Studies 
have already been established; two in 
the United States, at Loma Linda, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, D.C.; one in 
Europe, at Geneva; and one in Southern 
Asia, at Bombay. 

The International Commission pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin which is sent 
out gratis to all members of the Com- 
mission, to members of National Com- 
mittees affiliated with the Commission, 
to Institute Board members, and, on the 
payment of a slight fee, to all Fellows 
of the Institutes. It serves as the official 
house organ of the Commission. 

Thus it is the purpose of the Interna- 
tional Commission, through this inten- 
sive and extensive program of education 
for prevention, to hasten the day on a 
world-wide basis envisioned by the Civil 
War President of the United States, 
Abraham Lincoln, when there will “be 
neither a slave nor a drunkard in the 
land.” 
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Brain Damage 


“It is my opinion that brain damage 
from alcoholism is not only more com- 
mon than is supposed, but that it also 
explains to a large extent the essential 
pathology of alcoholism, namely the 
permanent loss of control over drink- 
ing. The parts of the brain which suf- 
fer the most from alcoholism are the 
front lobes, which deal with the highest 
cerebral functions of will power, judg- 
ment, and control. Inasmuch as these 
same cells are also the first to be anesthe- 
tized by alcohol, it is logical to assume 
that with progressive destruction of the 
(cells of the) frontal cortex, less alcohol 
will be required to produce that stage of 
anesthesia where control is lost. 


“Eventually the stage is reached 
where any alcohol will result in loss of 
control. Few alcoholics intend to drink 
too much; but once alcohol is in the 
system, there is an immediate paralysis 
of the control centers of the brain and 
the alcoholic is left helpless to stop after 
the first drink.” —Dr. Frederick Lemere, 
University of Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle. 


Coffee for the Road? 


“We've all heard the slogan, ‘Make 
the one for the road coffee.’ Coffee does 
not have any sobering powers. . . . Once 
Alcohol has been built up in the blood 
stream, only time will reduce the con- 
centration. 


Traffic Safety in Wet and Dry Areas State of Texas 














The first city in each 
pair is in a wet area; 
the second, of corre- 


in a dry area. Figures 
on chart indicate traf- 
fic fatalities, from 
1955 report of Texas 
Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. Chart is 
adapted from Texas 
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“How can you avoid the charge of 
driving while intoxicated? There is 
only one sure way. If you drive, don’t 
drink!”—Robert Schmal, secretary of 
the United States National Safety Coun- 
cil Committee on Tests for Intoxication. 


Alcohol and Accidents 


“In the industrial world, alcoholism 
presents problems of safety, produc- 
tivity, and human relations. There are 
three times the number of accidents 
among the intemperate than among 
other workers. In addition, about 40 per 
cent of accidents to those traveling to and 
from work are due to alcoholization.”— 
Dr. Andre Bertrand, Paris, France. 


According to the A.A.A.— 


“The American Automobile Associ- 
ation strongly condemns driving while 
under the influence of an intoxicant. 
It urges more strict and effective en- 
forcement against this evil and use of 
scientifically accurate tests for intoxica- 
tion, by specially trained personnel, as 
the fairest means of increasing assur- 
ance of convicting the guilty and pro- 
tecting the innocent. 

“The Association vigorously con- 
demns the selling of liquor at gasoline 
filling stations or the selling of gasoline 
at establishments the primary or major 
other purpose of which is the sale of 
liquor.”—National Policy Resolutions 
of the A.A.A. 


Papal Pronouncement 


“In more than one country of the 
world, intemperance in drink, leading 
so often to alcoholism, has become to- 
day a harrowing menace and an actual 
spiritual tragedy for thousands of souls 
redeemed by the passion and death of 
Jesus Christ. 

“Who will number the homes broken 
by this sin? Who will weigh the 
amount of good for souls left undone 
because of this sin? It is a spiritual 
deterioration that calls for the enlight- 
ened study and self-sacrificing zeal of 
every apostle, lay and cleric.”—Pope 
Pius XII, addressing a delegation from 
the Pioneer Total Abstinence Associ- 
ation, of Ireland. 
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